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THE FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA * 


Once again this Catholic University gathers about the altar 
to beg, through the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, that the Holy 
Spirit may direct, govern, and energize the work we hope to do. 
We come here to consecrate the talents entrusted to us to such 
sacred use that, while we employ them in the work this life finds 
for us to do, they may prove, at the same time, instruments of 
grace in fitting us for the life of perfection toward which we 
journey. In the measure in which those talents have been en- 
trusted to us must we prove ourselves profitable servants first 
unto our own sanctification, and then to the spreading round 
about us the fruits of our labors in fulfillment of the command- 
ment of brotherly love. 

We start the new year under Statutes which have brought the 
constitution of The Catholic University of America into conform- 
ity with the Pontifical Constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus, 
the pattern of the Statutes of every Pontifical University through- 
out the world. This conforming, however, is not a break with 
our past, that is, with the previous constitutions of our Univer- 
sity, but rather represents one more step in the development of 
this University. The basic principles laid down in our previous 
constitutions since the foundation of the University, now nearly 
fifty years ago, still hold fast in the new Statutes, with, however, 
more stress and adaptation to our times. It is fitting that on an 


*Sermon delivered by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, in the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception on the University Campus, Sunday, October 3, 1937, on the occasion 
of the formal opening of the 49th academic year of the University and 
before the entire rom & and student body. 
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occasion like this we use for our meditation, this new definition 
of the Catholic University in its relation to education, to the 
Church, and to the country. 

As to education, the new Statutes take the Catholic University 
of America back to the function assigned to it at the time of its 
foundation, that is, that it must be a university proper and not a 
college. The Catholic University College, which has been a later 
development in our institution, is considered by the new Statutes 
a de facto addition to the University with an academic status of 
its own to be determined, according to Article 70 of the Statutes, 
by the Academic Senate and the Rector, but outside the Univer- 
sity Statutes. This fact will have an important role in the future 
development of the Catholic University of America in the field of 
culture. In other words, this Catholic University is recalled to 
center almost exclusively on the work of higher learning. We 
say “almost exclusively” because the one exception is the work 
of the College, the purpose of which is stated in the Statutes that 
in this College students may be thoroughly prepared for higher 
studies. 

Concerning the Catholic University of America’s relations with 
the Church, the Statutes place fundamental importance on the 
Catholic character of our institution. This is revealed not so 
much by the existence of the Schools of Sacred Sciences, or by 
the link of the University with the Holy See, or by our official 
Catholic worship, or even by the Catholic education given to our 
students. That Catholic character is to have its supreme expres- 
sion in the Christian principles that must be at the basis of all 
teaching in our schools, both graduate and professional. 

Thus, in Article 77 of the Statutes, it is stated that the courses 
of studies must be drawn up with a view both to the solid and 
scientific training of the students, and the maintenance of the 
principles of Catholic truth. Accordingly there is no room in our 
institution for any other philosophy but the Christian philosophy 
in the approach to knowledge. This is so fundamental and far- 
reaching that we must correlate every branch of learning and 
Christian principles. This is an attitude contained in a specific 
mandate and assigned by the Holy See to our institution, giving 
this University a determinate national aim. 

In the second article of the Statutes we are told that the Uni- 
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versity must look to the welfare not only of the students enrolled, 
but also of all the faithful in the United States of America, and 
hence it should be of help and assistance to schools, colleges, and 
seminaries especially by training teachers who shall be qualified 
to instruct Catholic youth in these institutions. The article goes 
on to state that the University is to be for all the national center 
of Catholic culture and by all should be held as such, thus ascrib- 
ing to us a national function exclusive of any other Catholic 
institution of learning in this country. 

This brings us to the relation of the University to our nation. 
This notation by the Sacred Congregation links the University 
in a particular way to all Catholics of our country—nay, to the 
whole commonwealth of the Nation, to the welfare of which the 
Catholic University of America is specifically asked to con- 
tribute. Thus, in Article 3 we read that the University shall keep 
in touch with other universities and scientific institutes in all 
matters pertaining to the increase of knowledge and the perfect- 
ing of educational methods, and particularly in whatever per- 
tains to the maintenance of the social order by moral influence. 

Catholic education in this University, as everywhere to be 
truly such, must be founded on principles as eternal as the Living 
God. In every generation, however, issues arise which must be 
solved by the application anew of these unchanging principles. 
For us the unvarying constants include the sacredness of human 
life and the right to normal development, the sanctity of mar- 
riage, established by God, to be safeguarded at every cost; and 
the majesty of government, the dispenser of justice and the 
guarantor of peace and order. The varying changing factors 
include all those procedures designed to protect and immunize 
the sanctities of life against the forces bent on destroying them. 

It is our duty to the nation, as clearly outlined in the article 
already quoted, to keep abreast and, wherever possible, to lead 
in the increase of knowledge and the perfecting of educational 
methods. Over it all, however, must fall the white light of 
theological truth. On every side, likewise, must be the supports 
of the true Catholic philosophy of life. Therefore, does the 
University set itself to the standard of such excellence in the 
Schools of Theology and Philosophy as will illumine the whole 
program already founded on eternal principles. Thus, Catholic 
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education can only be vital when it is everywhere radiant with 
the glow of Divine Truth. Only when the Schools of the Sacred 
Sciences are worthy of a Pontifical University shall we fulfill the 
high commission entrusted to us by the Apostolic See. 

We have quoted the article of the Statutes which requires us 
particularly to be concerned in whatever pertains to the main- 
tenance of social order by moral influence. Accordingly, the Uni- 
versity, with the opening of this academic year, has established 
a School of Social Science. The School is in no exact sense a new 
School, but rather an enlargement of the philosophical and pro- 
fessional social work hitherto carried on with no small measure 
of achievement at the University. Indeed, in 1895-1896 the 
School of Social Sciences of the Catholic University, then com- 
prising the Departments of Sociology, Economics, Political 
Science and Law, declared in its announcement: “Its immediate 
purpose is to educate lawyers, teachers, journalists, statesmen, 
publicists and others to whom the administration of social affairs 
or the guidance of social thought or the amelioration of social 
needs is to be entrusted.” 

Here, science with its method of trial and error is to be em- 
ployed, and employed to the fullest. Science has been used, for 
example, over-successfully in producing goods, but with far less 
than success in distributing them. What further proof is needed 
than the piteous spectacle of some millions of men willing and 
ready to work, but denied the opportunity to do so in a land 
blessed by God with richest abundance? 

Rightly, you may say that worker and employer, both workers 
organizations and employers’ organizations, should speak more 
of their responsibilities and less of their rights. Nevertheless, 
they and all the people have a title in justice to look to the centers 
of learning for guidance and direction, and in this the Catholic 
University will not fail them. It is necessary to expose and 
denounce the errors of Communism and the frightful consequences 
of its mad philosophy. Not less necessary, however, is it to study, 
in laboratory fashion, the evils upon which Communism feeds, 
and to train experts who will show, lead, and live the way to 
social peace and order. To this task, together with its other 
high purposes, the University re-dedicates itself today. 

Finally, I am moved to put before you at this time the very 
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definite relationship to other institutions of learning which the 
Holy See considers the duty of the University. In Article 71, the 
Academic Senate and the Rector are charged, having conferred 
with the heads of other Catholic colleges and seminaries, to pro- 
mote by common planning and effort the education of Catholic 
youth, and to secure the complete cooperation and agreement of 
all concerned in the proper training of the young. This need 
of perfect unity in the system of Catholic education throughout 
the country can only be remedied by most careful planning and, 
if the Catholic University is to take the central place in such a 
development, it bespeaks of every one charged with responsibility 
in the teaching program of the University to be willing to bend 
every effort to the accomplishment of so great an achievement. 

Thus, I venture to point out a twofold implication in the Stat- 
utes for every member of our faculty. One is the duty of loyalty 
to Catholic principles in all our teaching; the other is the realiza- 
tion that every one of us, besides his mission of teaching, given 
to every teacher, is specifically commissioned by the Holy See 
to work for the Catholic cause, both in relation to the Catholic 
Church in the States and to our country. 

Finally, the international character of a Pontifical University 
should foster and develop a beneficial intercourse not only of our 
institution but also of our faculty with our sister institutions and 
the faculties of other Pontifical Universities, with much benefit to 
ourselves in broadening our contacts and our views. 

It is in meditating on these thoughts that we assist at this 
Solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost. We pray that we be faithful in 
the work before us, that our hands be strengthened in achieving 
these things for the Church and for the Nation by the understand- 
ing help of all the faithful whom we would serve. We renew 
before this altar our loyalty to the Holy Father and we beg the 
strength and courage to go out from this holy place undismayed 
by difficulties in our path and valiant to do so noble a work for 
Church and State. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


Looking back over the centuries it is evident that education, 
as @ system serving the needs of the people supporting it, has 
undergone greater changes during the past one hundred years 
than have ever taken place in a similar period. In ancient times 
formal education was the privilege of the few. Thus in Greece, 
with its achievement of the highest cultural civilization the world 
has ever known, in art, literature, and philosophy, education was 
only for the citizens of the city-state, less than 10 per cent of a 
population of which the rest were slaves. During the middle 
ages the great mass of the people were serfs attached to the land 
using the simple arts of agriculture, learned through imitation, 
with no formal instruction of any kind except perhaps in religion. 
In the early modern period organized government changed all 
this. In Prussia, Frederick William I made education compul- 
sory in the school law of 1717. His son Frederick the Great, 
“the most brilliant of the benevolent despots,” made compulsory 
education a reality by the law of 1763, with the imposition of 
fines on parents and guardians who did not send their children 
to school regularly. The tuition for the poor was paid by the 
civil or church authorities; supervision was in the hands of the 
local pastors, who visited the schools twice a week, and a care- 
fully devised system of child accounting was introduced (Eby 
and Arrowood, Development of Modern Education, pp. 582-6). 
But this establishment of universal education through an eight- 
year Volksschule was anything but democratic, since parallel to 
this system for the masses was another system for the upper 
classes, less than 10 per cent of the population, consisting of a 
three-year Vorschule and a nine-year Gymnasium or Oberreal- 
schule, leading to the University. This dual system with one 
school for the masses and one for the classes fixed the type for 
Europe, from which it has not yet freed itself. 

Comenius, in The Great Didactic (1657), was the first to 
advocate the idea of an educational system truly democratic in 
character, that is, a system recognizing education as a natural 
right of every man, offering each individual the opportunity to 
advance himself within that system, limited only by his ability 
and his industry. (See Fig. 1, p. 519.) Matthew Arnold coined 
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Fic. 1—The Educational Ladder of Comenius 
(Adapted from Curoe, History of Education, p. 111) 


The Ladder Age Limits Location Attended by 


College of Light 24 on Somewhere in the | Learned men from 
World all nations 

University 18 to 24 | Every Province Those who pass a 
(State) rigid examination 

Latin School 12to18 | Every City Those who aspire 


Vernacular School 6to12 | Every Hamlet All Children 
School of Mother’s | To6 Every Home All Children 


the phrase, the “Educational Ladder” as descriptive of such a 
system, but it remained for the United States actually to put it 
into operation. As stated by Chapman and Counts, Principles 
of Education: 


“Through the organization of a secondary school that articulated 
with the elementary school at one end and with the college at the 
other, a single continuous system was established. This revolu- 
tionary change will, in the history of intellectual and social 
emancipation, be regarded as one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, cultural achievement of the American people” (p. 445). 


Proud as we are of the democratic character of the American 
system we do not for one moment entertain the idea that it even 
approaches perfection. Now we are passing through a period of 
reorganization. No one can predict with certainty what the final 
outcome will be. In all probability there will be different out- 
comes in different localities, all forms of the ladder, however, 
having this one characteristic in common, namely, a single con- 
tinuous system devoted to general education up to and including 
the liberal college, with branches off the main line for specialized 
education of many varieties. (See Figure 2.) But with it all 
there is a growing recognition in this country that we, like 
Europe, should think of education on three levels, (1) primary 
or elementary, (2) secondary and (3) higher education. In the 
sections that follow we will discuss the curriculum of the differ- 
ent levels of the ladder under these three headings. 
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I. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


It is a common place among educators that adults ordinarily 
overestimate the experience of children and underestimate their 
capacities. Yet, a moment’s reflection should reveal that expe- 
rience is the one thing young children have not had and it is this 
the elementary school must bring into their lives. The elemen- 
tary school is the school for children. Here all the children of 
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all the people of any given community are gathered together to 
share a common experience which carries them beyond the family 
group introducing them, under the sympathetic guidance of the 
teacher, to that larger group life of which they will always be a 
part. The experiences which they will share in this group life 
must be carefully selected if they are to prepare pupils for meet- 
ing the seven fundamental human needs, and they must be 
graded to pupil capacities and adapted to pupil interests if learn- 
ing is to take place effectively. 

It is not the nature of society, however, which gives the basis 
for building the curriculum throughout the time devoted to gen- 
eral education; rather, it is the nature of man. The school is 
interested in all four phases of man’s development, his physical, 
mental, social and religious development; but one of these four 
is the primary function of the school, its specific, essential func- 
tion. Just as man’s social development as a citizen is the primary 
concern of the state, and as his religious development, as a child 
of God, is the primary concern of the church, so his mental 
development as a rational being is the primary concern of the 
school. The school is an intellectual agency and it must not 
be diverted from this primary function in its efforts to supple- 
ment other agencies in helping them achieve their own specific 
functions. 

Looking at man as a rational being, we see that there are two 
abilities, two powers which through the ages have made it pos- 
sible for man to raise the level of his existence here on earth. 
The development of these two abilities is the primary concern of 
the school, (1) the power of thought and (2) the power of 
expressing that thought through the language arts chiefly, but 
through all the arts in varying degrees. What is the child to be 
led to think about through the ministrations of the school? He 
must be led to think about the very things that man has always 
thought about as he evolved a civilization, the three worlds in 
which his lot is cast, the material world, the spiritual world and 
the human world, this latter uniting the other two in the dual 
nature of man, his material and spiritual nature. Man expresses 
his thought about these three worlds most adequately in language, 
but he expresses it also through the other arts, both practical and 
fine, in his efforts to create the useful and to enjoy the beautiful. 
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Here is what Butler calls the five-fold spiritual inheritance of the 
race: 

“Those spiritual possessions may be variously classified, but 
they certainly are at least five-fold. The child is entitled to his 
scientific inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to his aesthetic 
inheritance, to his institutional inheritance, and to his religious 
inheritance. Without them all he cannot become a truly educated 
or a truly cultivated man.” (The Meaning of Education, p. 25.) 
From this social inheritance must be drawn the content of the 
curriculum throughout the whole period of general education. 
On the higher levels, certainly in the liberal college, this five-fold 
inheritance is presented to the mind of the mature student in the 
logical organization of the sciences, the physical sciences, the 
humanistic sciences and the metaphysical sciences, along with the 
linguistic and fine arts. (See Figure 3.) 


Fic. 3—The Curriculum in General Education 


The Two a Butler’s Liberal 
Man’s Worlds| The Arts Spiritual College 


Human 
Abilities | 224 the Arts | and Sciences | joheritance | Divisions 


1. Scientific 
Inheritance 


1. Natural 
Sciences 


1. Material 
World 


2. Institutional 
Inheritance 


2. Humanistic 
Sciences 


2. Human 
World 


* 


3. Metaphysi- (3. Religious III. Philos- 
cal Sciences Inheritance ophy and 


4. Aesthetic 
Inheritance 


1. Fine Arts 


5. Literary 
Inheritance and 


2. Language 
Arts 


But no such organization is possible in the elementary school 
curriculum. The immature mind of the child must have these 


experiences brought to it in a way that will make possible their 
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gradual assimilation until later maturity makes possible their 
logical organization. The organization and presentation on the 
elementary school level must be psychological, not logical; that 
is, it must be made from the point of the child’s mind, not that 
of the mature mind which can best assimilate the deeper mean- 
ings of these experiences when organized from the nature of the 
subject matter itself. But in the elementary school it is the 
nature of the child mind and his needs that must be the guide. 
If the curricular materials are not organized and presented with 
the child’s needs in mind they won’t do him any good; if they are 
not presented from the point of view of his nature, i.e., his capac- 
ities and his interests, no learning will take place. Either failure 
here stultifies the very purpose of the elementary school. How 
can these two mistakes be avoided in the organization and pres- 
entation of the subject matter of the elementary school cur- 
riculum? 


FOUR TYPES OF EXPERIENCE 


1. Sense Experience 


The answer to this question is found in the four types of expe- 
rience which the elementary school should provide for all pupils. 
There is, first of all, sense experience. All knowledge begins in 
sense experience. The old Scholastic adage is: Nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. Here is where the child 
must begin. This type of experience is concrete and personal. 
It is obtained through a large variety of activities which are 
dominant in the kindergarten but occupy less and less of the 
school day as the child develops the ability to carry on reflective 
thinking. Here is a list of activities commonly found in the 
public school, limiting its program to the secular point of view 
which provide this type of experience: working with paper, 
cardboard, wood, leather, cloth, yarn, clay, sand and metal, etc.; 
using the simpler tools, needle, thread, slate, pencil, eraser, 
crayon, etc.; carrying on simple processes of folding, cutting, 
pricking, measuring, molding, modeling, pattern-making, etc.; 
participating in sewing, weaving, printing, painting, drawing, 
singing, dramatizing, story-telling, plays, games and outdoor ex- 
cursions. (Chapman and Counts, Principles of Education, pp. 
415-6.) This list is notable for its omission of a group of activ- 
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ities which will characterize the Catholic school, namely, those 
that bring religion into the life of the child: vocal prayers, 
attendance at mass, benediction, etc.; reception of the sacra- 
ments, confession and holy communion, burning vigil lights and 
making contributions to the collection, offerings for the missions, 
etc. These activities and others similar in type will be carried 
on in a social setting, each pupil acting as a stimulus to the 
others. 


2. Vicarious Experience 


The second type of experiences is in sharp contrast to those 
just listed. Instead of being concrete and personal, they are 
abstract and vicarious. The child cannot have the personal 
experience of discovering America, of fighting Indians or of being 
found in the temple by Joseph and Mary, but he can share these 
experiences of others by being told about them (hence the name 
“vicarious,” in the place of another) and he can live them through 
in his own imagination. Later, when the reading adaptation has 
been achieved, he shares these experiences without the interven- 
tion of the teacher. In this connection, Judd, in A Democratic 
School System (1922), brings out a striking contrast between the 
American elementary school of today and the older type still 
characteristic of Europe: 


“Tf one goes to a German Volksschule, one finds that instruc- 
tion is predominantly oral. The teacher gives information orally 
to the children. This information has the stamp of official 
approval and it is officially safeguarded. The children get what 
the teacher gives and no more. There is no reference library in 
any Volksschule. Even in such a subject as geography there is 
no textbook full of facts about all the countries in the world. 
The most impressive contrast between American schools and 
those of Europe today is that American schools are reading 
schools while the schools of Europe are schools where instruction 
is given orally by the teacher” (p. 27). 


The writer recalls very vividly his experience as a child in the 
early ’90’s when a library with children’s literature was opened 
in the basement of the church. How proud he was when he 
brought home his first book for leisure time reading! The next 
step was the public library, and Castleman, Alger and Henty 
were devoured in turn. In those days no elementary school and 
seldom even could a high school in the smaller towns boast of a 
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library. Today any elementary school not provided with a 
library of children’s literature and a trained person in charge is 
understaffed and without adequate equipment for carrying on its 
work. The reading habit is one of the most important out- 


comes of elementary education. 
3. Experience with the Tools 


The mention of reading brings us to the third type of expe- 
rience the elementary school must bring to the pupil, namely, 
the tool subjects. They are well spoken of under this title. We 
emphasize here that all true education is self-education, and it is 
a process that should continue as long as life lasts. If this ideal 
is to be realized in any adequate degree, “command of the funda- 
mental processes” must be an early acquisition, for they are the 
“tools” of education. To the three R’s, reading, ’riting and 
‘rithmetic, must be added spelling and speaking, one necessary 
for written communication, the other for oral communication. 
With the advent of dictating machines and typewriters, penman- 
ship does not have the importance it once had, particularly in 
the business world. Similarly, the universal need for skill in 
written composition has been lessened through the invention of 
mechanical means of communication, e.g., the telephone. But 
the elementary school should be a factor in restoring the art of 
written composition to the important place it holds in the life of 
the educated person, e.g., in letter writing, at the same time 
recognizing the growing importance of the speaking voice fol- 
lowing the almost universal adoption of the telephone and the 
radio. With the great emphasis now being placed on silent read- 
ing, there is real danger that the art of reading aloud will not 
receive the attention it merits. No art is of greater value to the 
mother in advancing the education of her younger children. The 
speaking arts (including phonetics and public appearance) are 
entitled to an important place in the program along with the 
other fundamental language skills, including mathematics, the 


language of quantity. 
4. Experience of Group Life 
The fourth type of experience the elementary school brings 


to the child is the intimately personal experience of sharing the 
life of a larger group than he has ever known before. The kinder- 
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garten, where it is established, makes a happy transition for the 
five-year-olds from the narrow circle of the home to the larger 
group life of the school. Throughout all the early grades par- 
ticipation in this group life is very real for the young child in the 
exercises carried on together. Opening exercises, recess and play- 
ground, physical training, school and public programs and re- 
ligious services all furnish occasions for developing those qual- 
ities of personality and character so essential in a democratic 
society, fair play, respect for the rights and feelings of others, 
cooperativeness, etc., and many more that might be listed. These 
occasions are not thought of ordinarily as part of the instructional 
program of the school but they are most certainly an important 
part of the educational program of any well-conducted elemen- 
tary school. 


THREE PURPOSES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


These four types of experience which the school brings to the 
child fall naturally into two larger categories, namely, individual 
experience and social experience. The tool subjects and most of 
the special subjects are primarily individual in character 
although practically all the experiences of school life will have a 
social phase since they are all carried on by the group. The 
personal experience of group life through group activities and 
the vicarious experience of the content subjects wherein the pupil 
lives through in his own imagination, the social experience of the 
race are primarily social in character (see Figure 4, p. 527). Out 
of this analysis we distinguish three aims or purposes of the 
elementary school. There is, first of all, mastery of the tools. 
This is put first advisedly. It always has been and always will 
remain the chief purpose of the elementary school in spite of the 
allegations of so-called educators who arrogate to themselves the 
title “progressive.” The reason for ranking first in importance 
the tool subjects is the simple fact that their mastery conditions 
all further education. Second in importance is introduction to 
the five-fold spiritual inheritance of the race as analyzed in 
Figure 3, page 522. Notice we say “introduction.” The im- 
mature mind of the child is not ready for study of the natural, 
the humanistic and metaphysical sciences in the highly organized 
form in which they will be presented to him during secondary 
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ditions. (See Figure 4.) 
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Fic. 4—Program and Purposes of the Elementary School 


527 


education and later, if he continues schooling on the higher levels. 
But the child is living in man’s three-fold world and in the 
elementary school through the content subjects such as Nature 
Study, Geography and Religion, as well as through the special 
subjects, the child will begin to assimilate his inheritance and in 
this process of assimilation make use of the tools in so far as he 
has acquired facility with them. The third purpose of the 
elementary school is adjustment to group life under school con- 


The Educational Program 


Types of Experience 


Learning Activities 


Purposes of 


(1. Three R’s 
I. Individual ; 
Experience 
2. Sense 
| Experience 


(3. Vicarious 
Experience 
II. Social 
Experience ; 
4. Personal 
ence 
of Group 
Life 


1. Tool Subjects 
a. 
b. Phonics 
c. Arithmetic 
d. ete. 

2. Speciai Subjects 
a. Art 
b. Music 


1. Mastery of th 
Tools 


c. Physical Training} }2. Introduction to 
d. ete. Fivefold 
Inheritance 

3. Content Subjects 

a. 

b. Nature Study 

c. Religion 

d. ete. 
4. Group Activities (3. Adjustment to 

a. Assemblies Group Life 

b. Playgrounds 

c. Religious Exer- 

cises 
d. ete. 


A glance at Table I and Table II from Mann’s How Schools 
Use Their Time presented on pages 528 and 529 reveals that the 
two types of experiences we have listed as (1) Experience with 
the tools and (3) Vicarious experience, are identical with the 
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by Forty-Four Cities in 1926* 


749 | 55.5 


--| 1347 | 99.8 
* From Mann, C. H., How Schools Use Their Time, p. 23 (New York, 1928). 
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classifications given there as the Three R’s and Content subjects. 
His third classification, Special Subjects, includes the other two 
types of experience we have listed under the titles (2) Sense 
experience and (4) Experience of Group Life. The tables give 
the time distribution of subjects in public schools. The one 
notable omission is Religion. Since Religion is the social science 
par excellence, anyone familiar with the work of the Catholic 
school will feel assured that it is doing a better piece of work 
in citizenship training than any school trying to teach the moral 
virtues without a religious basis. If Religion is added to the list 
of activities given in the table for forty-four cities, there is a 
total of twenty-five activities, counting only one for “miscellane- 
ous.” It would be absurd to think that each of the twenty-five 
must have an equal place in the five hours of the school day, with 
twelve minutes for each. Granting that all should have a place, 
the problem is one of integration, that is, conducting a program 
that will bring all four types of experience to the child, not in 
logic-tight compartments, but in an integrated program making 
an appeal to his interests without sacrificing provision for his 
needs. Integration is particularly important in the matter of 
religious training. In the Catholic school there will be special 
periods devoted to religious instruction, of course, but of greater 
importance is the part religion plays in the other activities of the 
school creating the atmosphere of Christian culture. This point 
is emphasized by the Holy Father in his Encyclical, The Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, in these words: 

It is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organiza- 
tion of the school, and its teachers, syllabi and textbooks in every 
branch be regulated by the Christian spirit, . . . so that religion 
may be in very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s 
entire training and this in every grade of the school. 


In the case of the tool subjects the problem of integration has 
long been the source of a sharp controversy. The ultra-progres- 
sives in the so-called child-centered school would abolish com- 
pletely all forms of drill, leaving the child free to carry on his 
activities in response to a felt need. For example, through “play- 
ing store” the child discovers his inability to make change and 
hence is motivated to practice addition, subtraction and multi- 
plication until he can meet this situation with success. Thomas, 
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in his Principles and Technique of Teaching, reports the expe- 
rience of the Chicago University Elementary School in this prob- 
lem as follows: 


In this school, for a number of years prior to 1908, major 
emphasis was given to supplying the pupils with interesting 
experiences and materials, with only incidental attention to prac- 
tice on fundamental skills. In that year Stone tested the sixth- 
grade pupils on their mastery of the arithmetical processes and 
found them distinctly below the standard of other city schools. 
Similarly the test of the handwriting of pupils in this school, 
conducted by Freeman in 1912, showed correspondingly unsatis- 
factory quality. As a result of these revelations, those in charge 
of the school introduced brief periods of systematic drill without, 
however, very materially reducing the attractive activities and 
content of the curriculum. The pupils engaged willingly in these 
short, lively drill periods. Subsequent tests showed a marked 
improvement, which had been secured at no apparent loss in 
general — and initiative on the part of the pupils (pp. 
169-170). 


Kandel, in his Comparative Education, brings more recent evi- 
dence pointing in the same direction from the schools of the 


Soviet Republics in Russia: 


The method of organization of the course of study is that 
known as the complex (Gesamtunterricht in Germany, integrated 
instruction in the United States), but differing from the German 
and American practices in being directly related to those major 
phases of human life—nature, labor, and society. In other words, 
instead of organizing the curriculum in the traditional fashion, by 
subjects, the course of study is developed round central themes 
related to the phases indicated. .. . 

In the earlier suggestions for carrying out the work of the 
unified school on the basis of the complex, it was intended that 
the so-called fundamental subjects—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—be taught incidentally. As it was proved in practice that 
this could not be done or that these subjects were taught sur- 
reptitiously, the time-schedules were modified and special lessons 
in them were introduced (pp. 482-4, 5). 


The ultra-conservatives still continue to make drill the major 
part of the school day. The distribution of time in Tables I and 
II on pages 528, 529 give today’s actual practice and what many 
consider to be the optimum practice in this problem. With 
such a distribution of time, about 50 per cent to the three R’s, 
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it would seem not impossible to provide sufficient practice in 
the needed skills that will be interesting to the pupil, since it 
makes possible success in the other activities. This is the mean- 
ing of the integrated program in the best sense of the word. The 
experiences of the child are not isolated one from another. All 
activities in the curriculum constitute a whole bringing about his 
growth and development. 

For how many years shall these experiences of the elementary 
school continue? As we have said above, the elementary school is 
the school for childhood. When childhood is over, therefore, the 
work of the elementary school, mastery of the tools, introduction 
to the social inheritance and adjustment to group life under 
school conditions, should be completed. This does not mean that 
there should occur a sharp break with the transition to the sec- 
ondary school. Just the contrary. Both in subject matter and 
method each year of the elementary school will approach the 
secondary school until the child at the average age of twelve 
will be ready to enter the secondary school. In city systems 
which have the means the kindergarten will make the transition 
from the home to the school when the child is about five. In 
spite of the depression, the United States Office of Education 
reported on the occasion of the Froebelian Centenary (1937) 
that kindergartens are now available to 30 per cent of the nation’s 
five-year-olds. Where it is established, the practice is growing 
of uniting it with the first and second years of the grades to form 
the kindergarten-primary stage under the same supervisor. With 
this organization the last four years of the elementary school 
constitute a unit, the intermediate grades, and with their comple- 
tion the pupil is ready to begin his secondary school experience. 
(See Figure 2. The American Educational Ladder, p. 520.) 

W. F. CunninouaM, C.S8.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Editor's Note: This article will be continued next month with the sec- 
tion entitled II. Secondary Education. 


INSINUATING THE MISSION IDEA IN THE 
CLASSROOM * 


The title of this paper means just what it says, for the paper 
concerns itself not with the formal and explicit teaching of the 
missions in the classroom, but with the informal and indirect 
suggestion of the mission idea to the pupil. We shall keep 
strictly to the dictionary meaning of the word “insinuate,” that 
is, indicating or suggesting indirectly; intimating; introducing 
gradually; making indirect allusions, with the mission thought 
uppermost. 

This is one of the most practical and easy forms of missionary 
cooperation. Even more than that, since it has to do with prac- 
tical religion, with helping our youth to live their religion, it 
falls within the scope and purpose of this great Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Fundamental Principles 
of Missionary Cooperation (“Laboremus Pro Missionibus,” 
March, 1936). 


1. “Missionary Action is the whole of apostolic activities of 
which the Catholic missionary makes use to build up the Catholic 
Church, the normal means of man’s salvation, among heathen 
peoples. 

2. “Missionary Cooperation—the ensemble of studies, works 
and undertakings whose scope is to keep the conquering spirit of 
the Church alive among Catholics and to spur them on to help 
and support, in some way, the missionaries’ apostolate among 
heathen nations. 

3. “The Principal Means of Missionary Cooperation are 
prayer, propaganda, vocations, alms. The spiritual part holds 
first place. 

4. “Missionary cooperation is Not a work of Supererogation: 
it is a precise duty resting, in proper proportion, on all members 
of the Church. The fulfilling of this duty must be an integral 
part of the religious life of each parish. 

5. “The duty of missionary cooperation is imposed upon all 
Catholics by the law of charity towards God and towards one’s 
neighbor, by the virtues of religion, obedience and gratitude, by 
the example of the early Christians and by our common spiritual 
interest. 

6. “Moreover, besides these reasons, the doctrine of the Mysti- 


* Address delivered at the Third National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, St. Louis, Mo., October 9-12, 1937. 
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cal Body of Jesus Christ lays upon us this missionary duty, for 
this doctrine . . . teaches us that every member of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, that is, every baptized person, is held to act 
jointly with the others for the general good, for the development 
and for the growth of the whole body, helping it to come to ma- 
turity. He who refuses this unity of action is a rebellious mem- 
ber, a stumbling-block to normal development. But the Church 
is this Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, and the Church cannot 
grow and come to maturity, that is, extend itself to all nations, 
unless missionaries make constant progress. Is not the winning 
of all races the very reason of the Church’s existence?” 


What “Insinuating the Mission Idea” is NOT.—To come to 
our subject “Insinuating the Mission Idea in the Classroom.” 
For practical purposes mission activities fall naturally under two 
heads: (1) curricular—in the classroom; (2) extra-curricular— 
outside the classroom. The curricular have to do with the ex- 
plicit and formal teaching of the missions. The extra-curricular, 
with the efforts of the pupils motivated by the desire to help the 
missions in some way. Example of the curricular activities: 
the study of the life of Damien the Leper, or of Father McShane 
of Maryknoll, or of Father Monahan, “the Padre of the Press,” 
or of Pauline Jaricot, Foundress of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Example of extra-curricular activities: The 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade—a movement promoting 
extra-curricular activities among students. But our subject here 
is not concerned with either. (1) Not with extra-curricular 
activities for obvious reasons. (2) Not with the formal teaching 
of the missions in the classroom because (a) no scientifically 
prepared hand book is yet available for the teacher, and (b) at 
present no time is allotted in the curriculum for mission study. 
Rather we are concerned with suggesting, insinuating the mis- 
sion idea frequently, regularly, insistently, without seeming to 
do so. 

Analogy with Religion—Like religion itself, “The Missions” 
must be inculeated day in and day out in school routine if the 
idea is to bring forth lasting fruit in mission vocations and mis- 
sion aid. In inculcating religion many wholesome moral and 
spiritual truths and ideals are put before our children at every 
moment of the day by a zealous teacher while she is imparting 
knowledge of the various subjects in the curriculum, as well as in 
the teaching of the Catechism. In a similar way the mission idea 
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may be suggested or insinuated even while teaching subjects that 
have no direct bearing on the missions. Is it not the atmosphere, 
the associations, the ideals, the motives, the teaching staff, the 
student body, that make a Catholic school and distinguish it 
from every other kind of school? Who would dare to say that 
the distinguishing feature of a Catholic school is the mere formal 
study of the Catechism? So the missions are not learned best, 
nor do they achieve most, from what might be called the formal 
study of “The Missions,” but rather from the atmosphere, the 
suggestions, the insinuations, the motives, that characterize a 
teaching staff and a student body that are mission minded. 

Thesis Especially in the souls of children and youth, the 
mission idea can be inculcated just as easily while the child is 
studying Arithmetic or Grammar or Rhetoric or Spelling or His- 
tory or Geography or the Social Sciences, as when it is hanging 
on the lips of the teacher while she is telling the story of Damien 
the Leper, or Father McShane of Maryknoll, of the “Padre of 
the Press,” or of Pauline Jaricot. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is merely to suggest by way of examples how the mis- 
sion idea can be thus insinuated and bear rich and abundant 
fruit, not only for the missions, but for the child’s own religious 
advancement and practical religious outlook on life, which after 
all is the essential purpose of this Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. With the knowledge and experience of methods which 
the teacher already has at hand, even a few examples illustrat- 
ing my thesis will not only convince the teacher but will open to 
her imagination and intellect the tremendous possibilities in this 
field. Moreover the comparative ease with which the teacher can 
suggest the mission idea while teaching her other subjects will be 
a source of encouragement to the teacher herself and of interest 
and inspiration to the pupils. Thus with the thesis in mind, we 
are ready to cite illustrations. 

Arithmetic (Some Illustrations) : 

1. Paul said the Hail Marys of the Rosary for three days for 
the Negro missions. How many Hail Marys did Paul say alto- 
gether? 

2. Ti Sang, a Chinese boy, wanted to become a Catholic. He 
had to walk 21%4 miles each way on Monday and 3% miles each 
way on Tuesday to visit a missionary for instructions. How 
many miles did he walk altogether? 
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3. Father Schulte, “The Flying Missionary,” can travel in his 
airplane at the rate of 1.9 miles a minute. How many miles will 
he travel in 56.5 minutes? 

4. To build the foundation for a mission chapel, how many 
tons of earth must be removed if the foundation is 150 feet long, 
75 feet wide and 20 feet deep? (1,000 cubic feet of earth in a 
ton.) 

The teacher has defined the terms percentage, base, rate, etc., 
and has given the rules. How easy it is for her to insinuate the 
mission idea in her illustrations. For example: of 14,000,000 
Negroes in the United States only 1.8 per cent are Catholics. 
How many Negroes in the United States are Catholics? How 
easy it is for the teacher to have the children discover from this © 
little problem in percentage that only 252,000 of the total 
14,000,000 negro population in the United States are Catholics! 
In a similar way it is easy to suggest that of the total Catholic 
population in the United States—21,000,000, only 252,000 are 
Negroes. 

The children will be surprised to discover that while in the 
metropolitan areas of one hundred square miles embracing New 
York or Chicago or St. Louis, there are Catholics running into 
the hundreds of thousands, yet in the home mission dioceses like 
Salt Lake, embracing a hundred thousand square miles or more, 
there are less than 10,000 Catholics. How easy it is to find the 
area of missionary dioceses in our own country and the number 
of Catholics compared with the number of non-Catholics living 
within these areas; or the area of the Vicariate of Yuanling, 
China, and the number of Catholics compared with the tre- 
mendous number of pagans living within that area. Problems 
centering around the airplane, the automobile, the motor boat 
or the motorcycle, now being used in missionary fields, can all 
be made interesting with the miles per gallon, the cost of gaso- 
line and oil per gallon, the distances covered and by whom: 
problems of simple and compound interest in annuities, insur- 
ance, expenses of missionaries and missions, etc., all can be part 
of the child’s daily work in Arithmetic. Formally the teacher 
is imparting the knowledge of Arithmetic called for in the cur- 

riculum for the day and the hour. But how effectively she is 
also teaching the missions. 
Grammar and Rhetoric_——Every phase of formal Grammar can 
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be illustrated by mission material so that the mission idea is in- 
sinuated with the Grammar content. The declarative, interroga- 
tice and exclamatory sentences; the simple, compound and com- 
plex; the word, the phrase, the clause, the principal parts of 
speech and the modifiers; the grammar and rhetoric of the sen- 
tence, of the paragraph and of the whole composition; the rules 
governing syntax as well as clearness, force and ease—all can be 
illustrated and made more interesting by examples that find 
themselves in the teacher’s plan book because she wishes to in- 
sinuate the mission idea with the formal study of grammar and 
rhetoric. 

(a) It is easy to illustrate the adjective phrase in sentences 
like the following: 

1. Many children in China are pagans; or 

2. Children in the United States can help the missionaries at 
home and abroad; or 

3. A little girl in the Sixth Grade adopted a Chinese baby. 

(b) Interrogative sentences suggesting the mission idea illus- 
trated as follows: 

1. “What can children and their parents do to aid the mis- 
sions of the Catholic Church?” 

2. “Why should people belong to The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith?” 

3. “Why should children belong to the Holy Childhood?” 

4. “How can pagan babies be ransomed?” 

5. “Why did Christ say: ‘The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few?’ ” 

(c) The compound sentence: 

1. The Sisters of Charity work among the Chinese and the 
White Sisters labor in Africa; or 

2. Missionaries go to China and they suffer many hardships in 
order to bring souls to Christ; or 

3. Be mission-minded and you will help the missions. 

(d) The children can be encouraged to use in sentences words 


like the following: 


America Americans Africa Africans 
China Chinese Russia Russians 
Japan Japanese India Indians 


and so on ad infinitum. 
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The complements in grammar—the direct object, the predicate 

objective, the predicate nominative, the predicate adjective— 
may all be illustrated from mission material with equal effective- 
ness. It is just as easy to inculcate the mission idea in the sen- 
tences “Isaac Jogues was a Catholic missionary among the 
Mohawks” and “Tegekwitha was called the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks,” as to inculcate the patriotic idea in the sentence, “‘Wash- 
ington is called the Father of his Country.” It is merely a ques- 
tion of the teacher incorporating in her plan book for each day’s 
work examples provoking mission interest. Surely this is not 
difficult. 

Theme Work.—As the grammar and the rhetoric of the sen- 
tence, the paragraph, and the whole composition find their place 
in the regular curriculum, the teacher need not step outside of 
the formal study of composition to find subjects of missionary 
interest that will illustrate the working principles of rhetoric in 
the topic sentence, and in paragraph and whole theme develop- 
ment. Pupils in both grammar school and high school are often 
called upon to write a theme on Washington, Lincoln, Thanks- 
giving Day, and similar subjects of national import. What is to 
prevent the teacher from including among her assignments sub- 
jects of missionary interest that so easily appeal to the young 
imagination and sense of adventure? And these subjects never 
lose interest. 

John Farrow was so thrilled with the news items reporting the 
transfer of the body of Father Damien from Molokai to his native 
Belgium that he could not restrain himself from writing a book 
about “Damien the Leper.” And this is only one of the many 
adventures of the great heroes and heroines of Christ that in- 
stinctively appeal to the young boy and girl and, while making 
them good writers of composition, will also make them good mis- 
sionaries and missionary helpers. The formal teaching of com- 
position becomes comparatively easy when subjects of such 
tremendous interest as those taken from the lives and heroic 
achievements of Catholic missionaries are assigned for theme 
work. Sometimes it may be a news item in the daily paper like 
the present conflict between China and Japan. Articles of great 
human interest appear in missionary and other magazines, and 
from these the teacher can easily draw an almost unlimited num- 
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ber of topics for theme work. What tremendous help the mis- 
sions can be to good theme writing under the prudent direction 
of a mission-minded teacher! 

Spelling—It is generally admitted that an assignment of 
twenty words, exclusive of dictation, is ample for a good day’s 
work in spelling. A little foresight on the part of a zealous 
teacher will make it possible for her to assign, say, fifteen words 
from the speller and five words of her own selection suggesting 
the mission idea. And she will have no difficulty in listing for 
this purpose words of two, three or more syllables according to 
grade. Simple words like missions, heathen, China, pagan, Cuba, 
Africa, can be placed alongside of words of two or three syllables 
found in the speller. And in the higher grades words like Propa- 
gation (of the Faith) and Association (of the Holy Childhood) 
will find themselves quite at home with concentration, demon- 
stration, penetration, etc. In a similar way the teacher can in- 
corporate in her dictation assignment a sentence or two, or even 
a paragraph indicating a mission thought. Formally, and in per- 
fect accord with superintendent’s and supervisor’s regulations, the 
teacher is imparting a knowledge of spelling and dictation, and at 
the same time she is very effectively teaching the mission idea 
while seeming not to do so. 

History and Geography.—For our purpose we place these two 
subjects together because they naturally belong together. An 
historical event took place somewhere—on some continent, in 
some town, on the bank of some river, etc. In the same way, 
when a study of a definite portion of the globe is being made, 
that study in many instances almost connotes an historical event 
or a series of historical events which took place within the 
regions being studied. Here again the teacher has almost un- 
limited opportunities of developing mission-mindedness in her 
pupils without taking even as much as five minutes for the 
formal teaching of the missions. Yet what a wealth of mission 
thought can be presented to the young mind in the every-day 
study of history and geography, more particularly in the study 
of the early colonization of our own country and Canada; of 
New York, Maryland, Florida and California; of the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi; of Mexico, Central America and 
South America; of the West Indies and the Philippines. Here 
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Catholic missions almost force their attention upon the teacher. 
It would not be difficult, therefore, to impart the mission idea to 
her pupils while she is engaged in the formal teaching of history 
and geography. The teacher can even prepare her classes with 
the mission thought in mind. 

Cartier and the St. Lawrence River and Montreal; Breboeuf 
and Isaac Jogues in Canada and New York; Lake George, which 
Isaac Jogues called “The Lake of the Blessed Sacrament”; 
Father Andrew White and St. Mary’s and Maryland; De Soto 
and the Spanish Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits in Florida; 
Marquette and Joliet all along the Mississippi; Junipero Serra 
and the explorations in California; the saints’ names given to 
little villages and inland rivers by all these great adventurers; 
why it is almost impossible to separate the mission idea from the 
study of history and geography because it is the Catholic mis- 
sionaries—whether to our own Western Hemisphere or to the 
countries of Europe, Asia and Africa—who have made and are 
making history and geography. Certainly, with this approach 
to their daily study, our Catholic youth will grow to learn the 
missions in their true perspective, as something not tacked on to 
the Catholic school curriculum but part and parcel of daily 
Catholic life. 

Art.—As with all the subjects mentioned above, so with the 
study of art in the grades of the grammar school and high school. 
The mission idea can contribute much towards the inspiration 
which is so necessary in the study and the practice of art. The 
pupils can fulfill all the requirements of their respective grades 
and at the same time acquire a fair and accurate knowledge of 
the missions. The following is an example of artistic lettering 
in the grades. 

As a class exercise, draw up an alphabet of the missions, then 
let each child use one letter and caption as material for practice 
in lettering. For example: 

A is for ASSISTANCE—Our Missions Need 
B is for BABIES—Saved By Pennies, etc. 
C is for CHRIST—Saviour of All Men 

D is for Duty—We Owe the Missions, etc. 

Vocabulary Study.—Sentence on board: “It was an interesting 
picture the birds made gathering crumbs in their beaks and 
flying to their little ones.” 
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Can you make a glorious picture? A pathetic picture? Can 
you make a picture about our missions? 

It was a glorious picture St. Francis Xavier made preaching to 
the pagans, telling of the love of God for them. 

Project Work.—Children could be encouraged to make their 
own projects on the Missions. Why can not a child have a “My 
Mission Book” as well as his “My Mass Book,” “My Sacrament 
Book,” “My Commandment Book”? All these other project 
books come by way of suggestion and illustration from the 
teacher. Why can not “My Mission Book” come the same way? 

The Social Sciences.—Catholic missionaries made history and 
geography. They also made the social sciences. In fact the 
very beginning of Catholic missionary effort in any new locality 
is, and always has been, identified with the creation by the mis- 
sionaries themselves of welfare agencies to provide for the physi- 
cal and social, as well as the moral and spiritual betterment of 
infants, of neglected children, of youth of both sexes, and of the 
aged! The dispensary, the hospital, the orphanage, the indus- 
trial school, the refuge for the aged—all are raised up simul- 
taneously with the mission church or chapel. “Necessity is the 
mother of invention” is no mere aphorism with the missionary. 
The very nature of the Catholic Religion requires that the whole 
man, in body and in spirit, be aided in his attainment of perfec- 
tion. What a field, therefore, the social sciences become for 
insinuating the mission idea! And, incidentally (though this is 
apart from our thesis), what a field the missions become for the 
formal and technical study of the Social Sciences! 

Conclusion—Since the best kind of teaching is that which 
seems not to teach, there can be no doubt as to the effectiveness of 
insinuating the mission idea while keeping strictly to the school 
curriculum, day for day and hour for hour and minute for 
minute, in imparting the formal knowledge of the various sub- 
jects called for. At the same time it will be seen that this 
method of insinuating the mission idea is only another incentive 
towards the exercise of practical religion—helping the pupils to 
live their religion. The experienced teacher will also see that she 
is reducing to daily practice the formal principles of Missionary 
Cooperation so frequently enunciated by the Church herself and 
more specifically by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, as 
quoted in the beginning of this paper. Since “the Spirit breatheth 
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where he will,” and works in the souls of teacher and pupils to- 
gether, what teacher cannot see in this method of insinuating the 
_ mission idea in the classroom the innumerable opportunities that 
will be offered to pupils for prayer, propaganda, vocations and 
alms for the missions? Thus the Catholic system of teaching 
and learning will be strengthened. The doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ will veritably be reduced to every-day 
practice. For the struggles of the Church in the Far East, or in 
the Iey North, or under the Southern Cross, will be as much a 
matter of interest to the pupil as the scholastic and athletic 
achievements of his own school. 

As for us teachers, our holy faith and our gratitude for its 
bounteous gifts will surely prompt us to make our plan books 
and to prepare for our class work with a view to insinuating the 
mission idea, no matter how exact our subject may be or how 
apparently foreign to the mission idea itself. Many things are 
learned better by suggestion than by formal explicit teaching 
and our experience amply proves that “The Missions” is one of 
them. To achieve this happy result requires only a little intelli- 
gent preparation coupled with loftiness of motive and prudent 
zeal—qualities that our very vocation as teachers demands of us. 
I trust that I have proved my thesis to the satisfaction of all, in- 
cluding even those who have had only a little experience in the 
classroom. I trust that this subject and its implications will 
catch the imagination and dominate the thought of every zealous 
teacher within the next few years and in every school throughout 
our beloved America. If so, it will not be long before America 
becomes one of the most mission-minded countries in the world, 
which means that priests and teachers, adults and children of 
America will pray incessantly for the missions, become zealous 
propagandists for the missions, encourage vocations for the mis- 
sions, and send ample alms to the missions. One parting thought: 
no one can doubt but that this frequent, regular, persistent yet 
unobtrusive insinuation of the mission idea in the classroom will 
aid materially in the wholesome development of a noble Catholic 
manhood and womanhood throughout the world. And this is the 
goal of our vocation as teachers, the lofty purpose of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine—“the be-all and the end-all” 
of its existence. 

A. GRIFFIN. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR CHURCH AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Under this title, the Reverend Doctor Richard J. Gabel of the 
Diocese of Toledo has just published a volume of nearly nine 
hundred pages in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the Department of Education 
at the Catholic University of America. It may seem to many 
students of the history of American education, that the matter of 
public aid through taxation for private and religious schools was 
definitely settled in the period after 1840 when public schools 
were made free and Protestant as compared to their earlier sec- 
tarian character, when parochial schools were being established 
to protect the faith of the children of immigrants, when nativism 
became a force in politics, and when public opinion and state 
constitutional amendments prohibited public support of denomi- 
national institutions. Indeed, it may have seemed that the issue 
was dead and buried, and that its very story had little interest 
even of an academic nature. However, in these days the old 
question has revived with the development of federal support for 
schools in backward regions and in financially distressed cities 
and local school units, federal loans to educational institutions, 
and grants-in-aid for the maintenance of a considerable number 
of pupils in high schools and in colleges. 

The new Democracy should demand that all children be given 
equal educational advantages be they in public or parochial 
schools, or in the South or in the North. Is it possible, or will it 
continue to be feasible, for impoverished sections of the country 
or for religious groups to maintain the high level of educational 
endowment which prevails in wealthy centers without a fair 
share of federal or state aid? In the belief that there is a cur- 
rent trend toward the early American tradition of public finan- 
cial support for schools conducted under private or religious 
auspices and of a recognition of the necessity of religious, moral 
training of the young by many outstanding, conservative educa- 
tors, Dr. Gabel has undertaken to present in critical form a study 
of public aid for such schools from the earliest colonial days 
based upon careful research through a wide range of constitu- 
tions, laws, judicial decisions, educational reports, books, and 
monographs. 

The author has not found it easy to determine from popular or 
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legalistic definitions the exact differences between public institu- 
tions, private institutions, public-private institutions, public in- 
stitutions in which there is a favored form of religion [as in the 
case of the U. S. Naval Academy], and public schools where 
there is Bible reading with allegedly no sectarian interpretation. 
Left to fifty jurisdictions without taking into consideration the 
territories, the character of school support and the exclusion or 
inclusion of religion in the schools are about as varied and be- 
wildering as the divorce laws of the same jurisdictions. There is 
confusion indeed. A general, rather than a precise, definition of a 
public school might seem to include all these essential character- 
istics: support from public funds provided by general taxation; 
free to all pupils of proper age without expense; general control 
by public agents of instruction, appointed or elected in a consti- 
tutional way; exclusion of sectarian teachings or interpretations. 
Strict adherence to this definition might only add to the confusion 
of a definite classification. 

Certainly under this definition there were few non-sectarian 
schools prior to the days of Barnard and Mann. Pope Dwight 
of Yale College was not inaccurate in describing the common 
schools of Connecticut as “parochial schools.” Those of the 
colonies south of the Hudson were Anglican or private schools 
with an occasional institution established by Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Quakers, or sectaries. Secondary schools were not free 
or universally supported as public high schools until the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. Control was quite as varied. 
Regulation naturally accompanies tax support, but there may be 
public control both direct and intangible where there is no such 
financial aid. Again freedom of school buildings from any tax- 
ation is obviously a partial endowment. State universities are 
not exactly free nor are the municipal colleges; nor on the other 
hand do they obtain their tax appropriations without facing 
political hostility and considerable lobbying in legislative bodies. 

With the rise of radicalism, the increase in “nothingarianism,” 
the growing number of non-Christians, and the increased rights- 
consciousness of the colored people, there may in time be a de- 
mand to define a public school. Indirectly this may result in 
recognition of religious and moral training in state-aided institu- 
tions to those who want it and in a divorce of all religious teach- 
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ing from schools patronized by those who are conscientiously non- 
believers. There is a gulf which can hardly be bridged in any 
spirit of democratic toleration or compromise once the issue be- 
comes critical enough to divide citizens into two general camps. 

The contribution of private and religious schools is stressed in 
a brief chapter which discloses an interesting field of research, 
whereas most modern texts on the history of education tend to 
minimize or overlook the contribution of such schools in the ele- 
mentary and to a lesser degree in the secondary level. Yet it is 
only within recent years that the public secondary school has 
been winning an academic reputation comparable to the private 
select preparatory school generally under Congregational or 
Anglican auspices. And the old endowed colonial collegiate in- 
stitutions, along with two or three more recent foundations, still 
set the standard toward which public supported colleges strive to 
approach. 

Private institutions contributed the alumni who with excep- 
tions founded and governed America at least until the period 
after the Civil War. So distinguished a historian as Herbert 
Baxter Adams could as late at 1890 describe the school as the 
daughter of the church which “everywhere and always sustains 
. . . the education of the common people. . . . The long historic 
process still continues in the establishment of a university in 
Chicago and of a Catholic University in Washington. This de- 
velopment process is by no means ended.” 

In the olden days where religion flourished so did education; 
and possibly the decline of the religious elementary school marked 
the decline in a militant Protestantism. The Congregational and 
Anglican schools became public; Presbyterians on account of the 
costs gave up their efforts about 1870 to further elementary edu- 
cation and secondary education by 1904; only a few Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches continue the costly sacrifices. So far 
has this proceeded that today of 10 per cent of the children in 
non-public elementary schools fully 96 per cent of these are en- 
rolled in Catholic institutions. As Dr. Gabel has well written: 
“Conjecture, futile as that may be, has been advanced that a 
more liberal policy would have resulted had the Episcopal Church 
not been so discredited after the Revolution, or had the Presby- 
terian parochial school advocates lived fifty years earlier, or had 
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not the influx of Catholic immigration united former opponents 
of non-sectarianism against the common enemy.” By their strug- 
gles and divisions, the denominations weakened themselves for 
the possible struggle of Christianity with paganism and radi- 
calism. 

In a hundred pages, Father Gabel outlines the history of the 
support of church and private schools in colonial America: Puri- 
tan schools in New England, Anglican schools throughout the 
southern and central colonies. All men paid taxes but all men 
had to accept schools of the dominant religious group, or they 
were compelled to establish private schools, hire tutors, if 
wealthy, or see their children go unlettered. Religious and moral 
training was the chief purpose of education until the nationalism 
and democracy of the Revolutionary era stressed an intelligent 
citizenship. Therefore quite naturally religious people sought in 
a seventeenth and eighteenth century manner to make men and 
their children conform or bear the cost of training their children 
in a non-conforming way. In some colonies, a non-conformist 
teacher could not be licensed and it is doubtful if outside of 
Pennsylvania a known Catholic teacher could procure a formal 
license to tutor or to found an academy. Indeed this would be 
naturally true where ministers of the dominant group licensed 
teachers or where teachers from the British Isles were to be 
licensed by the Bishop of London or his deputed agents. Even 
the Church-of-England-supported teachers in New England were 
not entirely free from suspicion. Taxes and intolerance were 
faced by the dissenter in the prevailing school systems. Outside 
of New England, there was no popular education for the poor, 
and the few endowed schools which were opened to them were 
proselyting institutions. 

With the establishment of independence and the National Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Gabel quite rightly notes a new spirit in education. 
The Anglican Church had received a set-back because of its lack 
of militant patriotism. Ministers in general found their influence 
lessened with the rise of laymen in politics, in the professions, in 
journalism and even in education. With widened opportunities 
for lay leadership, it is generally assumed that the ablest youth 
no longer were entering the ministry to the same extent. There 
was a marked rise in irreligion and a weakening of the old 
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morality. There was the influence of the French philosophers 
and of the French Revolution. There was the gradual growth 
of democracy, toleration, the philosophy of the separation of 
Church and State, and independency of authority. Nationalism 
and patriotism seemed to demand education for citizenship, for 
the proper training of sovereign citizens. The charters of the 
new colleges were more tolerant in a denominational way, and 
probably far less orthodox in their instruction. Liberals opposed 
the old sectarianism of schools and colleges. Nationalizing edu- 
cation was the demand of the time. Textbooks by men like 
Morse and Noah Webster were patriotic in tone and purpose. 
Primary education was to be preserved from foreignism in any 
form and dedicated to simon-pure patriotism. Sectarianism 
seemed to be separatist in character. The development of the 
state idea in education was gradually getting under way. 

While there were educators of the old order who condemned 
“the substitution of the selfish and sordid aphorisms of Franklin 
for the Proverbs and divine precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount; the declarations of Webster and Pitt for the lofty 
patriotism of Moses and Isaiah,” the movement for seculariza- 
tion of education continued under a militant propaganda, often 
unfair, which minimized the contribution and the educational 
efficacy of private schools that trained the children of the well-to- 
do in aristocratic ways. Still as Dr. Gabel demonstrates local 
control of the schools was not jeopardized in the era closing with 
1820 and private and denominational schools, academies and col- 
leges in the various sections were aided by grants or by licenses 
to make use of lotteries in collecting funds. The position of the 
academies was as yet unshaken. Indeed, it was in this period 
that denominational colleges were initiated in the Northwest 
where the Ordinance of 1787 gave a stamp of approval to re- 
ligious education and where the old New England spirit pre- 
dominated. And in the border states, Presbyterianism, if any- 
thing, overstressed the importance of schooling and learning, but 
not schooling divorced from rigid, formal moral training. 

In two hundred pages of packed material fortified to the point 
of impregnability with citations, Dr. Gabel considers the chang- 
ing educational set-up in the four decades prior to the Civil War. 
This was the era which witnessed the complete separation of 
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public and private as well as secular and religious schools. It 
was the era of Mann, Barnard, Lewis, Galloway, Murphy, Mills 
and the politico-educators who saw personal advantages in fight- 
ing for free, public education which was not “pauperized” school- 
ing. The churches were weakened by schism, the multiplicity of 
new sects, and the rival attitudes on the slavery issue. The 
ministry was rapidly losing force; and the sons of ministers who 
were monopolizing education were not as orthodox as their 
fathers. Some of the reformers were really desirous of stamping 
the new system with their own non-sectarian views of morality, 
as Horace Mann, whose religious philosophy was described ac- 
curately enough by his biographer, B. A. Hinsdale: “To him 
Christianity was rather a system of exalted ethics than an 
evangelical message or gospel; he built more upon Nature than 
upon Revelation; he held that the power of natural religion had 
scarcely begun to be understood or appreciated. . . . While he 
wholly threw off the theological system under which he was 
reared, he continued to regard it with increasing aversion to the 
end of his life.” If Mann cannot precisely be regarded as the 
father of the new system, he assuredly was the first apostle of 
the free public system under the general supervision of a state 
commissioner of education. His was the dogma of non-sec- 
tarianism, and as a reformer he did not hesitate to indoctrinate 
his audience with this view. 

Again this was the era of our first heavy immigration, and 
especially of Catholic immigrants. To make immigrants good 
Americans, nativists held it necessary to bring them within a 
non-denominational educational system. This might also serve 
the purpose of weakening their allegiance to the faith of their 
fathers. At all events, patriotism was an excellent argument for 
the promotion of public schools under state control and regulation 
rather than under the almost exclusive local control of previous 
decades. The rural state would save the urban communities 
from the foreigner and free education from local trammels. 
Political nativism was organized to limit the immigrants’ voting 
strength and to strike at their parochial school system. The 
religious element was satisfied with the fight to keep the Bible in 
the “non-sectarian” schools. With the valiant effort of Cath- 
olics, under the leadership of Bishop John Hughes to establish 
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parochial schools, the issue became clear cut in the minds of 
many as one between Catholicism and Protestantism. Here was 
a conflict of racial and religious groups which was only forgotten 
in the greater conflict between the states over slavery and 
secession. 

In a detailed consideration of the multiplicity of grants to 
diverse educational institutions even in this period, Dr. Gabel 
notices the aid given in a number of instances to Catholic paro- 
chial schools, here and there from Lowell to Los Angeles, to 
Indian missions, and to an occasional Catholic orphanage. With 
a noteworthy exception in New Haven, Connecticut, these grants 
in aid disappear with the Know-Nothing legislation and with the 
amendments to various state constitutions forbidding the use of 
public funds for denominational purposes. In the attack upon 
Catholicism, the denominations, some of which were rather 
actively behind the hostile movement, lost state support for their 
own institutions which thereafter suffered in competition with 
the new high schools, teachers’ training schools, and coeduca- 
tional state universities or were compelled to secede from their 
sectarian moorings. Indeed, the hostility in these nativist 
decades was positive enough to create difficulties, some almost 
insurmountable, for Catholic colleges seeking charters of incor- 
poration and degree—granting privileges from certain state legis- 
latures. 

Since the Civil War, American polity accepted the principles 
of separation of Church and State as implying a non-sectarian 
education under state control and public taxation for the educa- 
tion of all children in public elementary schools and in public 
high schools in so far as their parents sanctioned their at- 
tendance. As Dr. Gabel has generalized: 


“The right of parents in the schooling of their children and the 
right of the Church to educate at all have been either denied or 
questioned or evaded by many educators. It was with the ac- 
ceptance of this philosophy that public education evolved into 
its present form through stages of universal free common schools; 
increased taxation and public support; more and more state sup- 
ervision as to standards, course requirements, and plans for 
equalization; compulsory educational laws; and finally the at- 
tempted establishment of state educational bureaucracies with 
considerable pressure to bring about a national control of schools, 
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which stage has not as yet been resisted. There accompanied 
this development the recognition of the right of universal free 
secondary education at public cost, and the extension of the 
principles of public education to the right of the state to tax for 
and conduct institutions of higher learning—normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities.” 

Therewith follows a lengthy discussion of this development 
and the arguments of its proponents and opponents especially in 
the fields of higher learning as well as a statement of the views 
of Catholic educators, the decrees of the Third Plenary Council 
and the tolerated compromise plans of Poughkeepsie and Fari- 
bault. Nor is federal aid to education neglected, nor the Grant- 
Republican attack upon public aid for religious Indian schools 
which in itself has had a long political history. 

State constitutional provisions and judicial decisions from 1865 
to 1936 are treated in a summarizing chapter. Grants to private 
schools or quasi-private, over against denominational, schools 
are traced in some one hundred twenty pages. “The Problem 
of Religion in Education Unsolved” is an especially noteworthy 
chapter: 

“On the all-important question of religion in education, there 
are three main schools of thought with various minor shades of 
opinion. There are still those who favor evangelical or some 
other form of religion in public schools; then the out-and-out 
secularists; and finally the supporters of schools where doctrinal 
religion is the primary integrating force.” 

In setting forth the various points of view, there are some 
enlightening quotations: Lord Cecil, in a semi-official pronounce- 
ment, declared: 


“To teach no religion as true while teaching much secular 
learning, is, in fact, to raise in the mind of the pupil a presump- 
tion against religion. To teach what may pass as the Chris- 
tianity common to various religious bodies is to create a pre- 
sumption against the distinctive teaching of the English and 
Roman Catholic Churches.” 


Walter Lippmann has written of public schooling: 


“Tf there is teaching of science, that teaching is by implication 
almost always agnostic. The fundamentalists point this out and 
they are quite right. The teaching of history, under a so-called 
non-sectarian policy, is usually, in this country a rather diluted 
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Protestant version of history. The Catholics are quite right 
when they point this out.” 


While more than 90 per cent of school superintendents are 
active members of Protestant Evangelical churches, it would be 
strange if the teaching personnel of American schools was abso- 
lutely non-sectarian in its interpretation of certain subjects. The 
danger of state control, which is distinguishable from supervision, 
is recognized by some as conducive to a narrow, Jingoistic na- 
tionalism or as a convenient preparation for a totalitarian state 
in some European lands. 

In a concluding chapter there is a survey of direct and indirect 
aid to schools by state and federal governments as well as a clear 
statement of the Catholic contention for a fair share of the public 
funds collected for educational purposes, under old or newer 
forms of taxation, be they for schools, teachers, transportation, 
lunches, or textbooks. 

J. PuRcELL. 


GUIDANCE FOR SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AT THE 
COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS 


St. Francis has always considered academic adjustment an in- 
dispensable service. Today it realizes that its major opportunity 
for constructive service lies, not in academic adjustment alone, 
but in the guidance for personality and social development. To 
assist the students in the improvement of their personalities is 
the chief purpose of the personnel service. It is difficult for the 
student to see herself as others see her. She does not often know 
what others find objectionable about her, and yet, without a 
knowledge of her personal characteristics, she may be greatly 
handicapped. 

The faculty of the College is definitely committed to the 
theory that its highest duty and privilege is not to teach subject 
matter, but to help develop young women into better and happier 
womanhood. A few years ago, guidance activities were laregly 
confined to the academic field and were based upon the results 
ef approximately comparable tests and an occasional contact 
interview. At the present the faculty is giving a vast amount of 
time and attention to evaluating student personality and char- 
acter. The attitude of the staff toward this phase of work is an 
interesting and instructive one. 

All students entering St. Francis for the first time are given 
a psychology examination. The purpose of this test is to verify, 
as far as is possible by educational measurements, the student’s 
ability so that those of superior mentality may receive special 
attention; to learn the approximate level of capacity in order to 
encourage other students to reach at least that level of achieve- 
ment; again, to protect those of low native ability so that too 
much pressure is not exerted in an impossible attempt. The 
results of the 1936-37 test indicate that the range of the upper 
quartile and the median were higher than those of 53 per cent of 
the colleges who administered the test at the same time. This 
result enables the faculty to exact from the students an inde- 
pendent attack on problems and to offer opportunities for more 
comprehensive work in the pursuit of knowledge, and in doing so, 
students engage in constructive learning capacities supremely 
happy as doers, creators, and generators in concrete performances. 
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They changed from passive to genuinely active participants. 
The A-S Reaction Test is administered to our sophomores, 
juniors and seniors. The purpose of this test is to discover the 
disposition to dominate or to be dominated in various face-to- 
face relationships with every-day life. Here we found a few self- 
conscious girls, but upon investigation their feeling of inferiority 
had no real basis. We also found a few egocentric tendencies, 
but by careful and tactful guidance their rating of self is not 
quite so high today. As a result of this test we cured a few im- 
mature personalities of unreasonable excuse-forming tendencies. 
The Morris Trait Index L is administered to our juniors and 
seniors. Here again, the results were outstanding. Not one of 
our students fell below the median, the lowest score heing three 
points above the established norm. As a result of this test, St. 
Francis became more desirous to give its students the opportunity 
to win a favorable kind of prominence and to initiate lines of 
action. Opportunities for leadership are offered in various ex- 
periences, student-president, chairman of various organizations, 
delegate to conventions and meetings, representative at local 
activities, radio work, scout work and Catholic Action through- 
out the city. Joliet, around the mill district, has a group who 
knows nothing of a God. The wise utilization of recognition 
led our girls toward the ultimate objective of doing a thing be- 
cause of its inherent satisfaction and joy-producing qualities. 
There is also a questionnaire given to each student to gather 
statistics on youth problems without ascertaining the source of 
information. The last questionnaire drew out reactions from 
each student that indicate how she feels about various aspects of 
the situation that surround her; to illustrate: her attitude toward 
the scholastic situation; toward the College as a whole; toward 
faculty members; toward other students, toward herself and her 
ability to cope with the situation. While recognizing the sub- 
jectivity of some of this data, the faculty fully understands its 
own responsibility toward making college life a living and valu- 
able one, and as a result of this questionnaire, has become more 
careful. It avoids, as far as is possible, actions which are likely 
to arouse undesirable attitudes, is more tactful, and prevents 
many difficulties or recognizes them sufficiently early to nip them 
in the bud. Each student has been assisted in finding a satisfy- 
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ing solution to her college and life adjustment through utilizing 
her own experience and ingenuity in adjusting herself with each 
problem confronting her. 

Personal contact is offered the new student during the first 
week at St. Francis. It is considered quite an essential factor of 
the faculty to give a great deal of attention to orientation of new 
students, to having them realize that St. Francis, on its lofty 
height, promises an ideal home. The staff does not reserve this 
type of service exclusively to itself. The Big Sister Organization 
renders service during these days which cannot be provided by 
the administrative and instructional staff. Each member of the 
Organization is held responsible for at least one new student, 
“Little Sister” as she is called, during the orientation period. 
The major responsibility for the new student’s homelike feeling 
and happy introduction lies with the Big Sister Organization, and 
we rejoice in saying that the happiest and holiest bonds of friend- 
ship have been formed as a result of this. The social events of 
this week are a Big Sister party, luncheons, teas, and an all- 
College outing. Introductions to the more serious phases of life 
at St. Francis are given at formal convocations by the Dean of 
the College, the Dean of students, the librarian, the registrar, 
and at group meetings. 

The President’s reception of every new student at St. Francis 
proves to be a wholesome adjustment. The President is so 
human and natural in her address that the students feel at once 
that they have found one in whom they can confide, one toward 
whom they always can lean when in difficulty. 

The Social Action Committee of the Sodality has done much to 
bring out the social tone of the St. Francis girl and her ability to 
make friends with young men of unquestionable reputation at 
dances and informal meetings. It has done much to make our 
girls social-minded. As soon as this interest becomes marked in 
a student, she is made acquainted with the field of Social Service 
as a possible future work by the Adviser of the Organization who 
has specialized and has done an extensive piece of research in 
the field of social service. 

One of the purposes of Theta Chi Sigma is to build integrated 
personalities. Again we are happy to say that this organization 
has done much in aiding to develop individuality, character and 
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personality. Theta stresses social life as an important element 
in the development of the all-round, cultural woman which, by its 
standards, her members are expected to be. It has introduced its 
members to the College social world at formal parties, soirees, 
and dances. It has encouraged its members to bring their friends 
to the College parlors that the College may become acquainted 
with the friends of the Sorority girls and at the same time observe 
the conduct of the girls when in social contact. It has assigned 
duties as hostesses to help develop gracefulness and charm. It 
has led its members to appreciate the fact that play is important 
in the daily schedule and aids in making proper adjustments be- 
tween demands of the classroom, college social life and health. 
It strongly encourages to cultivate an instinctive preference to 
have matter-of-course personal respect that never slights neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and fine personal habits. 

Pledge training time is rich in the possibilities of training for 
personality and character. Theta is constantly conscious of this 
question: “Are the pledges better because of their affiliation with 
Theta Chi Sigma?” Every member shares in the responsibility 
for the affirmative answer to this question. It feels responsible 
for the growth and the development of a desirable personality in 
every girl it pledges. Theta has had the opportunity of dealing 
with four types of girls. The most common type, and happily 
the easiest one to deal with, is the charming, vivacious winning 
girl whose influences and environment have been for the highest 
ideals. The guidance of Theta in this case is to encourage the 
pledge to keep a high scholastic average and a wholesome per- 
sonality. 

The too studious type of girl is not very common; however, 
she, too, has been found among Theta’s pledges. When a girl of 
this type is pledged, the organization feels the responsibility to 
try to have her overcome her one-sided system of living. The 
duties and responsibilities assigned her are such as to throw her 
in association with others in a social way, start her dating, and 
require her to take up some sort of sport. 

Theta also deals with the timid or reticent pledge who has 
many latent capabilities of value, if there can only be found some 
medium of warming this girl up to the group. Theta feels that 
this is best accomplished by the group warming up to the girl. 
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Individual companionships, chumming, special invitations to this 
reticent girl to go with the group to different events, enter into 
college activities, and the social life of the house has helped to 
radiate the spirit of sisterly interest in her. She has been asked 
to do small things which had a tendency to imbue her with self- 
confidence and her importance to her sorority. 

The too bold girl has also been a pledge. The boldness resulted 
from an overtrained home influence or freedom with no restric- 
tions. In the former case revolt against the past resulted in such 
a pleasurable experience. In the latter case the girl felt no 
responsibility to the group, considering herself of prime im- 
portance. Theta handled the situation by acquainting this girl 
with the responsibility to the group, that which she owes to her- 
self, and to her college. The rules being general must apply to 
her. To sum up Theta’s adjustment policy it is none other than 
this: “Guidance and progress are possible. Work for it in the 
members and in the pledges.” 

Students experiencing financial difficulties are given special con- 
sideration at St. Francis. Financial aid is provided by the Serv- 
ice Plan of the College and by the N.Y.A. Financial adjustment 
proves neither a source of serious distractions nor an impediment 
toward academic progress. Special personal financial aid is also 
granted to several students by the President of the College. 

The extra-curricular activities give definite aid in counseling 
and adjusting students. All organizations have adequate pro- 
grams where talents and interests of many of our young women 
are disclosed. On several occasions students participating in a 
particular field of activity were led into profitable and satisfying 
vocational lives, while on the other hand a few students dis- 
covered themselves to be lacking in talent or interest in activities 
representative of vocations which they had thought of entering. 

Advisers are constantly on the lookout for unusual talent and 
urge those who appear to possess it to consider further training 
and engage in life activities which will capitalize it. Through 
intimate contacts with the officers and the committee chairmen, 
the faculty advisers train in leadership, and if such qualities are 
already established, further it through proper guidance. Advisers 
become acquainted with the inactive members of the organization 
and discover the cause; they check the over-enthusiastic; they 
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train their groups in self-sacrifice; devotion to duty, loyalty to 
one another, to their school. This contact between advisers and 
organizations is, at St. Francis, one of the most potent forces in 
guiding and adjusting students. 

Bridge parties, informal lunches, buffet suppers, formal and 
informal teas, occasional mixers, birthday parties, midnight 
spreads, and roof parties have proven definite measures for social 
adjustment. 

The extent to which the St. Francis girl assumes an objective 
attitude toward her problem is gratifying. When a situation is 
analyzed for her, she is usually able to see beyond an emotional 
bias and is refreshingly frank in her discussions. Whenever pos- 
sible, advice is given her through indirect suggestions. Our girls 
prefer to arrive at their own conclusions, for, when a suggestion is 
made, they usually are disposed to carry it out. 

The College of St. Francis is still a very young institution, so 
we have not, as yet, met any serious problems with regard to 
personality and social adjustment of the average girl. 

Sister Mary Dovores. 
College of St. Francis, 


Joliet, Il. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
LARGE ATTENDANCE AT CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


“A success beyond our most optimistic hopes” was the way the 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls and Chair- 
man of the Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, characterized the Third National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrone which ended 
in St. Louis October 12. 

Some two-score members of the Hierarchy accepted invita- 
tions to take part in the deliberations of the Congress, and more 
than 20 Archbishops and Bishops were among the 700 persons 
who attended the concluding dinner. 

Well over 35,000 persons attended the various sessions of the 
four-day meeting, the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, and Chairman of the Convention 
Committee, estimated. Some 10,000 persons attended the exer- 
cises of one evening alone. Registrations for the Congress totaled 
more than 4,500 instead of the 2,000 anticipated. The influx of 
visitors so greatly exceeded expectations of the Congress leaders 
that on the afternoon of the opening day all accommodations in 
mid-town hotels were taken and late-comers had to be directed to 
downtown hostelries. 

The Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness Pope Pius XI was con- 
veyed to the Congressists in a message from His Eminence 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, which the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis and host to 
the meeting, read to the delegates. The message follows: 

“The august Pontiff is deeply interested in the Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. He imparts to the partici- 
pants his paternal Apostolic Benediction as a pledge of divine 
grace and enlightenment for the important deliberations.” 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America, and Richard Reid of Augusta, Ga., 
Editor of The Bulletin of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia, were the scheduled speakers at the closing dinner. Arch- 
bishop Glennon and Bishop Winkelmann made brief addresses. 
William M. Igoe of St. Louis, former President of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, was toastmaster. 
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Monsignor Corrigan declared that “there can be no question of 
the serious responsibility of being a Catholic citizen in these 
United States today.” “In the epochal phase through which we 
are passing, when men have definitely set themselves to a new 
social philosophy, there arises an opportunity which we dare not 
fail to meet,” he added. “That new social philosophy must be 
Catholic in its attitude toward the family, toward the State, 
and toward properly constituted authority. This necessity arises 
from the fact that these are the foundations on which alone can 
ever be builded the edifice of national greatness. So great is our 
opportunity in this critical hour that we dare not fail. Ours it is 
to bring the bulwarks of faith and hope to the defense of the 
nation which irreligion threatens to destroy; ours it is to show 
forth the charity of Christ in the love of our fellow-men in such 
measure as to win them to a knowledge of the saving truths of 
revealed religion. This is our commission to do the work of the 
Church of God in this Republic; thus, at the same time making 
a vital contribution to the peace and welfare of our beloved 
America.” . 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Thousands of graduates and former students of the John W. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Nineteenth and Wood 
Streets, Philadelphia, attended the twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
brations of the school on October 17. 

The silver anniversary of the school attracted members of the 
Alumnae Association from all areas in the East, including New 
York, New Jersey, Washington, Baltimore and Virginia. 

Many meetings and class reunions took place over the week- 
end of the anniversary when the groups were addressed by prom- 
inent Catholic educators and laymen from various sections of 
the country. Mrs. Patience Daven Whitecar, Logan, was the 
chairman of the Silver Jubilee. 

The anniversary opened with the celebration of Mass at 9 
o’clock in the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Eighteenth Street 
and the Parkway, after which the alumnae had breakfast at the 
Penn Athletic Club. 

The principal speaker was the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, of 
the department of education of the Catholic University of Amer- 
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ica. Dr. Johnson, nationally known pedagogue, is editor of the 
CatHouic Epucation Review. 

Other speakers at the alumnae breakfast included Sister M. 
Clare Joseph, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, a member of the orig- 
inal faculty of Hallahan; Mrs. William C. Hammer, New York, 
prominent in Catholic women’s organizations and a former gen- 
eral manager and director of the Philadelphia Opera Company, 
and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, diocesan superintendent 
of schools. 

Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School was the outgrowth of a 
system of centers started in 1900 at the Cathedral School, Eight- 
eenth and Wood Streets, the Assumption School, Twelfth and 
Spring Garden Streets, and St. Teresa’s School, Broad and Cath- 
arine Streets, where graduates of the parish schools were given 
a two-year course in high school subjects. 

This was the first step in a program started by the late Bishop 
Philip R. McDevitt, diocesan superintendent of schools from 
1899 until 1916. Later a fourth center was opened at St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, Twenty-third and Berks Streets, and a fifth cen- 
ter at the Gesu School, Seventeenth and Stiles Streets. It soon 
became evident that some provision must be made for the ex- 
pansion of these centers. 

Accordingly, in 1908, on the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the Diocese of Philadelphia, a Catholic Girls’ High School was 
planned. 

Immediately upon the announcement of this undertaking, Mrs. 
Mary MeMichan gave $100,000 as a memorial to her brother, 
John W. Hallahan. The ground was broken on the northeast 
corner of Nineteenth and Wood Streets by Archbishop Ryan, and 
the cornerstone was laid by the late Archbishop Edmond F. 
Prendergast. 

On September 18, 1912, the Catholic Girls’ High School was 
opened for enrollment of students and continued to be known as 
such until 1925, when Mrs. McMichan, who for many years had 
remained as an anonymous donor, died and the name of the 
school was changed to the John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ 
High School. Mrs. McMichan made an additional gift to the 
school shortly before her death. 

At the present time Hallahan proper has more than 2,700 stu- 
dents in classrooms, while three annexes care for nearly 1,500 
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girls. The annexes are: St. Joachim’s, Frankford; St. Peter’s, 
Fifth Street and Girard Avenue, and St. Elizabeth’s, Twenty- 
third and Berks Streets, the site of one of the first centers. 

The school today occupies a group of buildings facing on Wood 
Street and running from Eighteenth to Nineteenth Street. Many 
major activities are carried on at the school other than the reg- 
ular curricular work. One of these is the Verse Speaking Choir, 
said to be one of the finest in the country. Another is the girls’ 
orchestra, composed of 150 members. 

In the line of sports, Hallahan High has produced from year 
to year the best girls’ basketball teams in the East. For years 
the team has gone through the schedule unbeaten. 

Monsignor Bonner, who is spiritual director of the Hallahan 
Alumnae, is a former vice rector of the Roman Catholic High 
School and attended St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook; 
the North American College, Rome, and was ordained in the 
Basilica of St. John Lateran, on June 2, 1917, by Cardinal 
Pompili. 

(Adapted from news article in The Philadelphia Evening Ledger.) 


DIOCESAN TEACHERS INSTITUTES 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Teachers Institute of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston was held August 23-26 at Boston College High 
School. The speakers included Rev. William D. O’Leary, S.J., 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala.; Rev. Everett. McPhillips, 
Regional Director in Rhode Island of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine; Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University of America, and Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., of Ford- 
ham University. 

Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools of 
the Archdiocese, presided at the sessions, which were attended 
by over fourteen hundred representatives of the thirty teaching 
communities of the parochial schools of the Archdiocese. 

The Annual Teachers Institute of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more was held September 24 and 25 at Seton High School, Bal- 
timore, Md. Among those who addressed the thousand teachers 
in attendance were: Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Baltimore; Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor of the Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., Director, 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
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ence, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh; James E. Cum- 
mings, Assistant Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary 
Francis of Summit Country School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edmund 
M. Holden, Official Representative of the Ward Method, and 
Rev. Henry F. Graebenstein, Director of Circulation of The 
Catholic Review. 

Rev. Dr. John I. Barrett, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, was the presiding officer. 

Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director, Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference, gave two addresses 
at the Diocesan Teachers Institute held in Richmond, Septem- 
ber 27 and 28. The titles of Dr. Johnson’s addresses were 
“Home-School Cooperation” and “School Discipline in the Light 
of Christian Principles of Education.” 

The Institute program arranged by Rev. Francis J. Byrne, 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, was one of the most profit- 
able that has been conducted for teachers in the Diocese of 
Richmond. 

Dr. Johnson also delivered the opening address entitled “The 
Catholic Philosophy of Education,” at the first meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, held in Altoona, September 28 and 29. 
Other addresses on this program included the following sub- 
jects: “Principal Problems of Supervision,” “Personal and Pro- 
fessional Qualities of the Supervisor,” “Scientific Method in Su- 
pervision,” and “Scientific Evaluation of Supervision.” 

Rev. Francis A. MecNelis, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Diocese of Altoona, was in charge of this interesting program. 


A NOTE FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Can they write a précis? Do they read 
Catholic authors? 


Teachers of English everywhere are focusing their attention 
this year upon the problem of remedial reading. Surveys re- 
cently conducted in leading American secondary schools reveal 
that a surprisingly high per cent of high school students read 
with no more speed or comprehension than sixth graders. This 


Can your pupils read? 
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means that all too many students, lacking facility in the use of 
a necessary skill, find themselves in an impossible learning situ- 
ation not only in the English class but in every subject which 
calls for extensive reading. It is obvious that if the learning 
situation in the school is to improve, pupils must read with 
greater speed and comprehension. 

Remedial reading on the secondary school level may be at- 
tacked by offering the student practice in précis writing. Now, 
a précis calls for an exact rendering of a passage of prose or 
poetry in a form so concentrated that only the essentials remain. 
It is the original matter reduced to its lowest terms and so ex- 
pressed that a reader may grasp not only the main points but 
also the general effect of the original. But brevity is not the all- 
important feature of a précis; a certain degree of artistry is no 
less important, and the number of words necessary to preserve 
facility of expression ‘should be retained. 

Thus it is clear that the précis demands close reading on the 
part of pupils and competent reporting on what they have read. 
It makes reading a really fruitful experience, it lays a basis for 
literary appreciation for understanding must precede apprecia- 
tion), and it encourages the student to achieve clear, compact, 
and, as far as possible, artistic expression. 

It was to provide suitable material and directions for précis 
writing that The Catholic Education Press published Prose and 
Poetry for Précis Writing edited by FitzGerald and Mahoney. 
This is a practical text, highly recommended, and distinguished 
for its excellent selection of literary materials. Moreover, it is 
a Catholic text, for it includes representative selections from 
Chesterton, Belloc, Agnes Repplier, Ronald Knox, Leonard 
Feeney, 8.J., Monsignor Sheen, Sister Madeleva, Michael Earls, 
S.J., and other well known contemporaries. This volume aims 
to create interest in these writers and to stimulate more exten- 
sive reading of our Catholic literary artists. It was prepared for 
use with high school juniors and seniors and college freshmen. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Beginning September 17, 1937, and continuing to April 30, 
1939, all citizens of the United States are called upon to partic- 
ipate with appropriate ceremonies in the Sesquicentennial of the 
United States Constitution. In view of this fact, the N. C. W. C. 
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Education Department, in preparing a program for Catholic 
participation in American Education Week—November 7-13, 
1937—has considered it both timely and appropriate to submit 
for the information and action of all interested in promoting a 
better knowledge and appreciation of the Constitution, a study 
outline entiled “The Spirit of the Constitution.” Excellent sources 
of information (especially the Pastorals of the American Hier- 
archy, published by the N. C. W. C.) are available to Catholic 
individuals and groups for use in this particular celebration. 
Enquiries with regard to it will be gladly answered by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference Education Department. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Fathers of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis of 
Penance have established a house of studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and 20 members of the Community are now 
in a residence under the direction of the Rev. Raphael E. 
Breheny as the first Superior, assisted by the Rev. Francis Mc- 
Kinney as Master of Clerics and the Rev. Henry Spragisher. 
This brings the total of affiliated religious houses to 36. . . . An- 


nouncement was made of the establishment at Georgetown 
University of a Brain Research Institute, the facilities of which 
will be placed at the disposal of scholars, experimenters and prac- 
titioners. The central purpose of the project is to add to man’s 
knowledge of the normal and abnormal brain. . . . The Rev. Dr. 
John F. Finnegan, of the Catholic University of America, will 
offer several courses at the National Catholic School of Social 
Service this year, the Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director of the 
School, announced. . . . Five members of the Hierarchy, mon- 
signori, scores of priests and a distinguished assemblage of mem- 
bers of the laity were present at the inauguration, October 15, of 
the Very Rev. John Lawrence Sheridan as President of Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, second oldest Catholic college in the United 
States. . . . Gifts totalling $42,000 have been made to the Chris- 
tian Brothers preliminary to a public appeal for $300,000 for 
the expansion of La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Leading 
citizens have formed a committee, with the endorsement by His 
Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, to raise the fund as a feature of the seventy-fifth anni- 
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versary of the founding of La Salle College of five Christian 
Brothers in 1863... . Attended by delegates from all over the 
nation, the eighth biennial convention of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation was held in Boston October 28. Speeches by 
national figures, panel discussions of federation problems and 
business meetings were on the program. Among the distinguished 
speakers was the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., who addressed the 
convention on the subject: “The Threat to Democracy from 
Within.” This subject was a phase of the convention theme: 
“The Catholic Church and American Democracy.” Others on 
the program were James Brown Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; Thomas F. Woodlock, con- 
tributing editor, The Wall Street Journal, and Clarence Manion, 
of the University of Notre Dame. The convention was under the 
patronage of His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, who designated as his personal representatives, 
Monsignor Augustine F. Hickey and Rev. Richard Quinlan, Dio- 
cesan Supervisor of Schools. . . . Brother Martinian, S.C., has 
been appointed Superior of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart for 
the Province of the United States, according to news received 
from the Superior General in France. Brother Martinian, who 
was President of St. Aloysius College, New Orleans, La., when 
named to the new post, succeeds Brother Lambert, 8.C. Brother 
Martinian appointed Brother Lambert President pro tem of St. 
Aloysius. The headquarters of the province is at St. Aloysius. 
. . . The new $163,000 library of Xavier University was dedi- 
cated on the fifth anniversary of the dedication of the three 
original buildings on the new campus of this institution for 
Negroes conducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament in 
New Orleans. The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, officiated at the dedication. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
Catholic University of America, and H. Concill Trenholm, Presi- 
dent of Alabama State Teachers College for Negroes. .. . 
Courses in Library Science have been introduced at the Catholic 
University of America for the first time during the regular aca- 
demic year in response to repeated demands from Catholic 
educators and librarians throughout the country. . . . When St. 
Aloysius High School closed for the second time this fall because 
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of infantile paralysis, the Brothers of the Sacred Heart in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., assigned lessons and conducted classes over the 
radio. Those following the work assigned over the air, from 8 to 
10 a.m., with 15-minutes alloted for each grade, including the 
high school department, will not have to attend school extra days 
to make up for time lost during the days school is closed. . . . 
The number of Boy Scouts under Catholic direction increased 
nearly 18 per cent in the year ended June 30, the Rev. Edward 
Roberts Moore, of New York, national director of the Catholic 
Committee on Scouting, reported at the fourth annual meeting of 
the Conference of Diocesan Scout Chaplains, held in Detroit last 
month. Speakers at the two-day meeting included the Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, and the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. Remarkable 
growth in interest in the Scout movement has been displayed by 
Catholic authorities, Father Moore said, noting that there had 
been a gain in the last year of 541 troops under Catholic super- 
vision. The total number of Catholic troops is 2,941. . . . Most 
parochial schools of Louisiana began the fall term with their 
libraries enlarged through an act of the 1936 Legislature which 
provides that library books be furnished to the school children 
of the State through the State Board of Education and paid for 
out of the Severance Tax Fund. The act provides also that other 
supplies, such as paper, pencils, pens and ink also be furnished 
to the school children. Through a legislative act of 1928 free 
textbooks are provided for public, parochial and private school 
children of Louisiana. . . . The new dean of Springfield Junior 
College, Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, began his duties September 10, 
taking the place left vacant by the resignation of Dean Augus- 
tine Confrey, who is now a member of the De Paul University 
faculty of Chicago. Doctor Wilkins came to Springfield from 
the University of Notre Dame, where he taught education and 
psychology. His previous college teaching experience included 
work in Illinois, Minnesota and Texas. . . . The Second National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, to be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago November 29, 30, and December 1, will hear 
spokesmen for the radio audience, the radio industry, and educa- 
tion express their viewpoints on the problems and progress of 
educational broadcasting, according to an announcement by C. S. 
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Marsh, Executive Secretary. Representatives of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the Office of Education Radio Project will report 
on government activity. . . . Three useful pamphlets entitled 
An Outline for Dictionary Study, The Making of a Dictionary 
and Vocabulary Building, respectively, have been issued by the 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. Single copies of 
these pamphlets may be secured by teachers, free on request, 
from the publisher. . . . More than one million visits have been 
made during the past year to persons ill in their homes by Red 
Cross public health nurses. Every day in the year these nurses 
make their way to bedsides in rural areas, sometimes by car, by 
horseback, walking, or by boat to bring the trained care so 
helpful to the patients’ recovery. When disaster strikes Red 
Cross nurses are sent to the scene to help care for the sick and 
injured and to aid in the prevention of epidemics. The work 
of the Red Cross public health nurse and all other Red Cross 
programs, such as first aid and life saving, assistance to veterans, 
first aid on the highways, the making of garments for needy 
families and books in Braille for the blind, are carried on by 


12,000 Chapters and Branches and the National organization, 
which derive their support from the annual Roll Call. Join this 
year at the Roll Call, November 11-25. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


An Introduction to Modern Education, edited by Charles E. 
Skinner and R. Emerson Langfitt. D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston: 1937, xv-+491. $2.80. 

This introduction to modern education written in the form of 
essays to which are affixed bibliographies and a set of questions 
by various educators is intended as an orientation course with 
the emphasis on the integration of education with modern life. 
There is some overlapping of material, considerable verbosity, 
and the inclusion of a good deal of factual information which is 
common knowledge; yet on the whole it is a good book for stu- 
dents of education and teachers, especially those with enough 
vision to go beyond the printed words of the authors. There is 
little indoctrination and there is a marked tendency to avoid con- 
troversial issues which in such a volume is probably desirable. 
It leaves the reader in doubt as to the future of education: this 
country’s greatest business with almost a fourth of the population 
in schools and with about a million teachers, and with costs rising 
tremendously on the basis of extended service and a diminishing 
dollar. 

Without exactly saying so, there is left an impression that 
education demands a New Deal if the younger element is to be 
adjusted to changing social and economic institutions. Educa- 
tion has certainly been too conservative and controlled by the 
smug, nativist middle class of the local administrative units even 
though outside of the rural areas the schools deal with such a 
large percentage of newer immigrants. There is much preaching 
of democracy and the democratic ideal of partially educating all 
the people who will be schooled rather than the selected upper 
classes as in Europe. This has been brought about by the 
replacement of academies by high schools, the rise of teachers 
colleges, and the development of municipal colleges and state 
universities none of which feel so inferior to preparatory schools 
and endowed private colleges as they once did. Jefferson preached 
education on a somewhat selective basis after the reading and 
writing school in order that political democracy might thrive. 
Today and in the future, education must concern itself with social 
security and a more substantial degree of industrial opportunity 
and a fairer distribution of the national income. As one author 
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insists: “It is held today that the individual can be guaranteed 
freedom for cultural and spiritual growth only by the abandon- 
ment of economic individualism.” 

Hard times make educators introspective; in good times there 
is a deathly satisfaction and an unpardonable loyalty to the 
status quo. Education is locally controlled; yet federal aid is 
gradually extended and naturally with enlarged federal appro- 
priations there must be more control whether in a semi-independ- 
ent, non-political governmental agency or in a_ projected 
department of public welfare. The writers do not dodge the 
danger of political control and patronage, nor could they well do 
so in the light of what has recently happened in the lands of the 
dictators with their totalitarian schemes of government. Educa- 
tion should fit for the life of the community—be it rural or indus- 
trial—but few of our people remain in their native communities. 
The farm boys go to town! How can a proper curriculum be de- 
vised? Should it stress the cultural courses of an aristocracy or 
the practical courses of a democracy? Should Latin be replaced 
by the social sciences which teach how to live in this workaday 
world? And obviously public education concerns itself solely 
with this world. 

Education, regardless of how the early schools came into 
existence, gradually ceased to be denominational from the Revo- 
lution to the Forties and became Protestant. With the further 
development of the idea of separation of church and state, the 
public schools are gradually becoming de-Protestantized. There 
has been a divorce from other-worldliness and the Bible and 
possibly other moorings. There may be a philosophy of educa- 
tion—indeed the book has a chapter so entitled—but there is no 
philosophy of life and there is a grave danger that some of the 
old moral virtues will be regarded as reactionary and thrown 
out the window with all the other impedimenta of the economic 
royalists. 

RicHarp J. PurcELL. 


A Constitutional History of the United States, by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 


Pp. 833. 
Doctor McLaughlin, emeritus professor of history of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has written a sound, conventional and con- 
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servative constitutional history of the United States in a single 
volume, long demanded by college students and teachers of his- 
tory and civics who would fortify their knowledge of American 
governmental development. It is a good book, probably not a 
great book in the sense that it will survive these emotional years 
or fit the new interpretations of our national backgrounds if there 
is a decided leftist movement in this country. It is not reaction- 
ary even though the author’s years are beyond the three score 
and ten. It is sound history, and it is in history quite as much 
as in case law that the Constitution and the working govern- 
ment are solidly imbedded. Professor McLaughlin’s history is 
chaste. It is not bent to bolster an argument or a partisan 
cause. For a constitutional history, there may be too much 
political and economic history, some of which might be taken 
for granted. There might be more cited studies and monographs; 
and there should not be a comparative neglect of the period since 
the South was reconstructed. To the historian, anything since 
Bryan and Free Silver is quite contemporary, but current readers 
want their history almost to the date of their morning paper. 
Chapter by chapter—some of them gems of concise statement 
—the story is developed from colonial days with here and there 
an aside which would indicate an old-fashioned liberalism rather 
than New Deal sympathies. Aside from the chapters on the 
framing and ratifying of the Constitution, it would seem that 
the best discussions in the volume deal with States’ rights and 
secession, the Supreme Court, Marshall and Taney and the 
Civil War amendments. A compact volume, a reader can 
hardly be introduced to its contents or its interpretation with- 
out an actual reading of the book. 
Ricwarp J. PuRcELL. 


Fifty-Five Men, by Fred Rodell. The Telegraph Press, Harris- 

burg, Pa. 1936. Pp. 277. 

Assistant Professor Rodell of the Law School of Yale Univer- 
sity has written in popular, vernacular style this account of the 
framing of the Constitution which, however, has none of the 
characteristics which might be suspected from the title with its 
revived memories of the much-maligned Nine Old Men. This is 
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merely another book without notes or bibliography or index and 
based largely upon the familiar Notes of James Madison. I 
doubt if it adds any information not already easily available 
or offers any new viewpoint; yet, in these momentous days it is 
well to have a fresh account of the labors of the Founding Fathers 
with which the citizenry in schools and out of the schools should 
be familiar. This book dedicated “To the School Children and 
the Politicians—for the same reason” is easy reading and accurate 
and detailed enough for the intended clientele. 

In the usual fashion, the author commences his story with the 
weaknesses of the government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, but he does not make it clear that the government during 
the Critical Period was under fire in part because of the social 
and political discontent during these years of economic depres- 
sion. He would hardly find the cities of New England bustling 
in the year 1787. A second chapter, “Democracy in Disgrace,” 
might more accurately be described as democracy under trial, if 
one could maintain that there was democracy at a time when not 
a fifth of the adult males had the vote because of property and 
religious qualifications, when so many officers of government were 
appointed, and when a fifth of the population was enslaved. The 
compromises of the Convention—especially those between the 
large and small states—are considered at length and the leading 
framers are left to speak for themselves from Madison’s Notes. 
Of the fifty-five delegates, thirty-nine signed the completed docu- 
ment; but of those who refused to subscribe there were such 
sturdy figures as Elbridge Gerry, John Lansing, Luther Martin, 
George Mason, Edmund Randolph, Caleb Strong, and George 
Wythe. Brief is the notice of the ratification by the states and 
the demand for constitutional guarantees of individual and in- 
alienable rights which were later added in the form of the first 
ten amendments. The Constitution was regarded by contempo- 
raries as neither sacred nor permanent, and its framers were not 
held to be above criticism as to their characters or motives. Yet 
the Constitution has survived and has grown to meet the needs 
of a modern, industrialized, cosmopolitan and extensive country 
far away from the primitive settlements on the Atlantic Coast for 
which the Constitution was framed and enacted. 

In a stimulating chapter, “What would they think today?” the 
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author is not certain as he quotes Jefferson, in 1816: “Some men 
look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem 
them like the Ark of the Covenant—too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amend- 
ment. I knew that age well; I belonged to it, and labored with it. 
It deserved well of its country. It was very like the present, but 
without the experience of the present; and forty years of expe- 
rience in government is worth a century of book reading; and 
this they would say themselves if they were to rise from the 
dead.” Obviously the author is not fearful of a limitation of 
Supreme Court’s power, of an infringement of states’ rights for 
which the South once fought a great war, of a bureaucracy, and 
of a growing nationalism. 


Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


Realization, a Philosophy of Poetry, by Hugh McCarron, S.J. 

New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 129. $1.75. 

Here is a book that is like good talk, the conversation of a 
teacher who is human, cheerful, and intelligent. The chapters of 
Realization come directly from the author’s experience and ex- 
periments in the class room. At present Father McCarron is a 
member of the English Department of Georgetown University. 
When he wrote his surprising little book, he was teaching at the 
Jesuit Novitiate, Wernersville, Pa. To the strange and exciting 
task of attempting to teach poetry, Father McCarron brought a 
talent for curiosity and observation, with an intense interest in 
the unusual. Judging from his book he must be a stimulating, 
happy instructor. 

It seems that from experience with his work he became im- 
pressed gradually with ideas like these: poetry is first of all 
sight; sight of the real, of the ordinary; and, therefore, the mind 
indulging in poetry sees the interrelation of things. Realization 
is truly a philosophy of poetry, its chapters seek to discover the 
connection between humanistic studies and reality, for the 
author’s object has been to search for an explanation of the rela- 
tion between such studies and the rest of man’s life. 

After a brief, rather appealing chapter in which Father McCar- 
ron appeals to the reader’s experience for aid in understanding 
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what is to come, there is a hearty discussion of the possibility 
of defining poetry. Succinct sections lead the reader along the 
way of discovery, lanes of intellectual surprise where poetry 
stands for literature and becomes an exercise in realization. 
When terms need explanation, clever explanation appears, espe- 
cially in the sixth chapter, “The Realization of Poetry Means to 
See with Joy the Real.” On page 73 the author stresses “the 
main thought of this book” with emphasis: “the things around 
us are interrelated in some way amongst themselves, such inter- 
relationship offering the foundation for poetry. ... As a further 
step I believe that the only explanation lies in the belief in an 
intelligent Maker, and in the Christian faith.” In consequence, 
chapters twelve to fifteen treat of higher realities, the relation- 
ship of poetry to spirituality, to education, to the intimate study 
of the story of man, and to realization and wisdom. 

During his years as an educator Father McCarron has been 
a busy man. In spite of numerous duties of an exacting and 
varied nature, he has found time to write with discrimination 
and warmth about a topic too often totally neglected, or, when 
discussed, treated with the cold apathy of academic iciness. 
8. RANKIN. 


Drive and Live. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Company. 


Drive and Live is a timely book suitable for high school use in 
grades as low as the seventh. Since statistics prove that more 
lives are lost from automobile accidents between the ages of 16 
and 20 years than at any other period of life, the public is 
demanding that a course in safe driving be given in the schools. 
The preaching of parents and the warnings of traffic officers have 
not availed to adequately help young drivers. The public, there- 
fore, demands that teaching instead of preaching shall be em- 
phasized. Drive and Live is a direct answer to this challenge. 

In six chapters, each dealing with a particular phase of the 
subject, the reader is led to realize the romance of the automobile 
industry and the magnitude of the challenge for safety. The 
part the driver plays as the brain over the brawn of the engine 
is admirably presented. A fascinating study of the machinery of 
a car is followed by a careful study of the technique of sane 
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driving. The subject of accidents, their causes and results, and 
the public’s part in safety are thoroughly covered in this much 
needed book. One of the most commendable parts of the book 
deals with the attitudes of the driver. Truly the youth who has 
an opportunity to read this book will learn the “rules of the road” 
and will realize the physical and mental control necessary to safe 
driving. 

The truth is told in a gripping, enduring fashion with a style 
that is characterized by clearness and simplicity. 

The book is attractively illustrated by Fred Seibel, the well- 
known cartoonist of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

While Drive and Live is primarily intended for school use, 
every driver of a car, however experienced he may be, will find 
this book helpful. 

The authors are Dr. James A. Fitzgerald of Loyola University, 
Carl A. Hoffmun of Lane Technical High School, Chicago, and 
John R. Bayston of Washburne Trade School, Chicago. 

A. Manan. 
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